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LITERARY (AND OTHER) GOSSIP. 


Mr, George Cruikshank writes, with reference to 
an illustration in the Christmas number of London 
Society, announced as by “George Cruikshank,” 
that it is not his work, but that of a son of Mr, 
Percy Cruikshank, his nephew. It is curious to find 
the veteran caricaturist, who was in the infancy of 
his fame when George III was King, should find 
himself competing for his own name with his grand- 
nephew. 


Dr. John G. Shea has in the press (to be published 


by subscription only) “*A History of the Early French | 


and Spanish Missions within the Limits of the United 
States.” Twenty years since Dr. Shea published a 
work of this character, and now proposes to issue an 
enlarged and improved edition, embracing the exten- 
sive material afforded by the printed, and especially 
the manuscript matter, that has become accessible 
during that period. The work will form two vol- 
umes octavo, to match Charlevoix’s New ‘France, 
The edition will be limited to 100 copies, and will 
be supplied to subscribers at $7.50 a set. Subscribers’ 
names will be received by J. Sabin & Sons. 


Piety and business are very pleasantly blended in 
the following copy of a circular, which it is said has 
recently been issued by a commercial firm in Bom- 
bay: “Gentlemen, we have the pleasure to inform 
you our respected father departed this life on the — 
inst. His business will be continued by his beloved 
sons, whose names are stated below. The opium 
market is quiet, and Malwa 1,590rs. per chest. ‘O, 
grave! where is thy sting? O, death! where is thy 
victory?’ We are yours truly.” 


A recent number of Henry Ward Beecher’s paper 
makes the assertion that the Rev. John Weiss, who 
is presently to lecture on Shakespeare in this city, 
was prevented delivering his Shakespearian discourse 
in Association Hall on account of the “ unsound- 
ness” of his theology. We hope that this rumor is 
not true; for the Young Men’s Christian Association 
is too valuable and decent a body to incur deserved 
ridicule without deep pain being given to thousands of 
very excellent citizens. But if Mr. Weiss is not to 





be allowed to lecture on Shakespeare because he 
happens not to have precisely the same religious belief 
as that of the officers of the society in question, per- 
haps it would be as well for these gentlemen to attain 
consistency by subjecting to a rigorous catechism 
every lecturer whom they permit to speak in their 
hall. It would be interesting to learn, for instance, 
what Mrs, Scott-Siddons thinks is the chief end of 
man, and what are Mr. Yates’ views on original sin 
and justification by faith. Mr. Bellew ought to be 
required to print his confession of faith on the bill- 
boards, and Bret Harte and John Hay should be 
compelled to explain by what means the Sacraments 
become effectual means of salvation. Let us have 
no loose way of doing this business. If Mr. Pick- 
wick’s heartless warming pans and tomato sauce 
were merely an ingenious symbolism for expressing 
erotic frenzy, who knows but that Mr. Weiss’ lec- 
tures on Shakespeare are a dark pretence concealing 
the theism of a Theodore Parker or the optimism of 
a Frothingham? If soundness” of religious doc- 
trine is to be the condition of a lecturer’s being per- 
mitted to appear upon the stage of Association Hall, 
let the officers of that association prepare a theologi- 
cal test formula at once. This will simplify matters, 
and, while freeing us from the pernicious liberalism 
of a wicked Weiss, not subject us to the pious vaga- 
ries of a Harriet Beecher Stowe or the picturesque 
paganism of the author of “Little Breeches."— 
Herald. 


D. M. Dewey, Rochester, has published * Later 
Lays and Lyrics,” by W. H. C. Hosmer, author of 
“Legends of the Senecas.” 


The Boston Gazette says that Mr. Edwin Forrest, 
a short time before his death, offered Mr. James 
Parton $5,000 to write his biography. 


The Lancet understands that Mr. Tom Taylor has 
left the Government service, the office he held having 
been superseded bythe new Local Government Board, 
He entered the public service in 1850 as assistant- 
secretary to the then Public Health Act Board, at 
£750 per annum, and, in 1858, was appointed secre- 
retary under the Local Government Act at a salary of 
£1,000 a year, He now retires at the age of fifty- 
five, with a pension of £650 a year. 
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Mr, George Henry Moore, LL.D.—JIdoneus homo 
—for upwards of thirty-three years connected with, 
and for the last twenty-five years librarian of the 
New York Historical Society, has just been appointed, 
by the trustees, superintendent of the Lenox Library. 


George Gebbe, Philadelphia, has published ** The 
Locomotive Engine, and Philadelphia’s Share in its 
Early Improvement,” by Joseph Harrison, Jr. 


A curious book is now passing through the English 
press, the author of which seriously professes to give, 
from actual experience, a matter-of-fact account of 
the laws, manners, and customs of a kingdom situ- 
ated in one of the planets of our solar system. The 
title of the book is “ Another World.” 


New York Herald expeditions are not invariably 
successful, and our contemporary has for once had to 
confess a failure. The Herald sent an expedition, 
headed by a “ special commissioner,” to Cuba to find 
out the truth about the insurrection. The “special 
commissioner,” however, was requested by the Gov- 
ernment of Cuba to publish the information he had 
acquired at the expense of his employers in the 
SFournal Officiel of the island. He naturally refused 
this request, and was consequently informed that 
*his life was in danger” from the “incensed volun- 
teers.” Startled by this direful threat, the “ commis- 
sioner” demanded his passports, and immediately 
started for New York. As nothing succeeds like 
success, nothing ruins a man like a failure, and 
warmly does the Herald lash its unfortunate com- 
missioner, ‘ A Stanley is not met with every day, 
and the man who could be checked by disappoint- 
ment, or driven back from his object by the fear 
of death through war, pestilence, or famine, would 
‘Tt is idle to 
speculate,” continues the Herald, “ whether a bold, 
resolute, and dignified, but modest, demeanor would 
not have been sufficient protection against these blus- 
tering volunteers, without the safeguard of American 
nationality, and a lawful peaceful mission. It is 
enough that our present commissioner has left the 
island with his work incomplete; and as this is a suf- 
ficient proof that he is not the right man in the right 
place, we are glad that he has thus early given us an 
opportunity to select his successor.” Not discouraged 
by this failure, the Hera/d warns the volunteers that 
“it will find other agents who will succeed in their 
object,” and that, although the services of Mr. 
Stanley will not be utilized, there are many others 
on the staff “ who can make as brilliant a success in 
Cuba as Stanley achieved in Africa.” “ We regard 
it now as important to discover the true condition of 
the revolutionary army and the actual state of Cuban 
affairs as it was to discover Livingstone. In both 


never have discovered Livingstone.” 





expeditions the cause of humanity is to be served.” 
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Of Mr. Page’s ‘* Memoir of Nathaniel Haw- ql 


thorne,” the Atheneum says: & 


“ As regards this ‘ Memoir,’ Mr. Page has merely ex- 
tracted scraps from the ‘‘he Note-Books,’ a few passages 
from Fields’s ‘ Yesterdays with Authors,’ and a sentence or 
two from an old paper by Mr. Curtis. This is all. Mr, 
Page had no information to give us, and so we learn nothin 
that we did not know before. ‘There is not a single fresh 
incident in the book. ‘There is no example of that delight- 
ful humor which dropped out so slowly and unexpectedly, * 
There is not even a fragment of an unpublished letter. ‘The 
seven years of life in Europe is compressed into two pages: | 
the whole ‘ Memoir,’ properiy so speaking, includes but fifty, 
This is a book which is discreditable to every one who is 
concerned in its publication. When we have said that (so 
far as Mr. Page is concerned) the book is utterly worthless, 
we have said nothing. It is much worse than this. It isa 
direct defiance to Mr. Hawthorne’s expressed wishes ; it isa 
direct injury to his children ; it is scarcely less than a direct 
insult to the public.” 


Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge lately sold,, 
in London, some fine specimens of the works of M, 
Schongauer and A. Diirer, By the former: The! 
Angel of the Annunciation, 56/.; The Annunci- 
ation, 46/.; The Nativity, 22/.; The Baptism of 
Christ, 19/.; Christ before the High Priest, 46/.; 
Pilate washing his Hands, 41/.; Christ presented to 
the People, 40/.; Christ bearing the Cross, 20/,; 
The Virgin in a Courtyard, 96/. ; Temptation of St. 
Anthony, 26/. ; St. Michael, 12/.; One of the Fool- 
ish Virgins, 13/.3; The Censor, 21/,—A. Diirer: 
The Little Passion, 15/.; The Prod’gal Son, ro/.; 
The Virgin with flowing hair, 18/,; Virgin suckling 
the Infant Christ, 12/.; Melancolia, 30/.; The 
Standard-Bearer, 7/.; Life of the Virgin, 10/.; The 
Knight of Death, 75/. 


An American correspondent of the London Athe-* 
neum furnishes that journal with the following 
hitherto unpublished letter of George Washington: 


Mount Vernon, February 5, 1788. 


“ Dear Sir:—At length I have got some answer to my 
application for Wolf Dogs. I wish it were more satisfactory, 
but such as it is I give it, as suspense, of all situations is the 
most disagreeable. ‘The information comes from Sir Ed- 
ward Newesham, a gentleman of family and fortune in 
Ireland ; and is in these words: ‘I have just received a let 
ter from your noble and virtuous friend the Marquis de la 
Fayette, in which he communicates your wish to obtain a 
breed of the ¢rve Irish wolf dog, and desires me to procure 
it. I have been these several years endeavoring to get that 
breed without success; it is nearly annihilated. I have 
heard of a bitch in the north of Ireland, but not of a couple 
anywhere. I am also told that the Earl of Altamont has a 
breed that is zearly genuine; if he has I will procure two 
from him. The Marquis also wants some at his domain, 
where he is troubled by the wolves. If mastiffs would be of 
any service, I could send you some /arge ones, which are 
our guard dogs; you will honor me with your commands 
about them. ‘Ihey are very fierce, faithful, and long-lived.’ 

“If, upon this information, you think I can be further 
useful, I shall be happy to render any service in my power. 
Mastiffs, I conceive, will not answer the purposes for which 
the wolf dog is wanted. ‘They will guard a pen, which pen | 
may be secured by its situation, by our dogs, and various 
other ways; but your object, if 1 have a right conception of 
it, is to hunt and destroy wolves by pursuit, for which end 
the mastiff is altogether unfit. If the proper kind can be 
had, I have no doubt of their being sent by Sir Edward, who 
has sought all occasions to be obliging to me.—I am, deat 
sir, your most ob‘. and affect. servant, 

“ G*. WASHINGTON. 

“Charles Carter, Esq., of Ludler Farm, Fredericksburg.” _ 
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The London correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian writes that a very extensive and interesting 
sale of engravings by and after Turner is to come on 
at Messrs. Christie’s in March. The engravings 
number considerably more than 20,000, and include 
thousands of copies of the larger and more expensive 
plates. The plates themselves are likewise valuable, 
This property 


has lain for twenty years uncared for, in the house in 


Queen Anne street where Turner’s studio was. This 
house, tenantless, dirty, literally rotting away, of 
which the neighbors said it was a disgrace and an 


' eyesore to their street, contained the treasures which 


Messrs. Christie are about to offer to the world. 
Death has lately removed the man who was ostensi- 
ble custodian of the property, and after his death 


' there were found piles of engravings of all kinds 


' reaching breast high around the room. 


b] 


7 


Slates had 
fallen off the roof, the water had dripped in and was 
actually standing in tiny pools on some of the heaps 


' of prints, and the floors had so far rotted that some 


of them appeared unsafe to carry a single person. By 


+ purchase or by death several of the claims on the 


property have become extinguished, until it is now 
vested jointly in the hands of two gentlemen, distant 


' relatives of the painter, one of whom had to be 


we pebhatoareisn Sa Satie. 


REP a> ws 


fetched from the wilder parts of Alabama to estab- 
lish his identity and his right to a share of these 
treasures. The sale will include quantities varying 
from about 400 to 600 each of the larger and more 
popular engravings, such as Caligula’s Bridge, Dido 
and /Eneas, Mercury and Argus, Mercury and 
Herse, and Crossing the Brook; more than 500 sets 
of the England and Wales series, and large numbers 
of the smaller book plates illustrating the works of 
Scott, Byron, Milton, Campbell and Rogers, together 
with those done for the Keepsakes, Annual Tours 
and other works, Of the published plates of Liber 
Studiorum there are few or no good examples, but 
collectors may enrich their folios from the etchings, 
of which there are more than 700 of the published 
series and more than 80 of the rarer unpublished. A. 
number of the copper plates of the unpublished part 
of that work were found lying heaped in a corner of 
some old cupboard, where a charwoman had pitched 


+ them out of the way. 


Dr. C. M. Ingleby has in preparation a volume 
entitled “ Shakespears Prayse sung by the Poets of a 


_ Centurie,” being a complete Catena of early notices 
| of Shakespeare and his works, with a photographic 


i 
: 


a4 


frontispiece, reproducing the Hunt portrait. 


The London Publisher’s Circular gives its usual 
analysis of books published in England during the 
year 1872, with the following result: New books, 
35419 ; new editions, 1,100; American importations, 
295; total, 4,814. 
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Messrs. Dodd & Mead have just published, from 
advance sheets, ‘ Little Hodge,” by the author of 
* Ginx’s Baby.” 

The London Court Fournal says that the Marquis 
of Ripon told “an amusing story” the other day in 
an after-dinner speech at Ripon. This is “ the 
amusing story: “He said he well remembered 
when he went out to America one of the first per- 
sons who came on board the steamer when he got to 
New York was a gentleman connected with the 
press, and having tried various persons of the English 
Commission, and not having extracted very much 
from any of them, he at last went in despair to a 
friend of his (the speaker), who was also attached to 
the Commission, and said, ‘Sir, have you nothing 
to reveal?” Well, his friend had nothing to reveal.” 
Now that is what we call a very “ amusing” story— 
for a lord. 


Mr. Henry Stevens has issued an essay called Pho- 
tobibliography : a Word on Catalogues and How to 
make them. The first suggestion of the reader will 
be, What has the first word to do with the second 
and explanatory title ? and the ready answer of Mr. 
Stevens would be, after a lively and well-deserved 
attack upon the present system of cataloguing, that 
he proposes to photograph all valuable title-pages of 
rare books, certain editions of which are necessary to 
be identified, and thus to place before the book-stu- 
dent or buyer the wera effigies of an editio princeps, or 
any other valuable example, such as, for instance, the 
1623 folio of Shakespeare, the first edition of Sidney’s 
Arcadia, or of Robinson Crusoe, or a rare Caxton, 
Mr. Stevens then, by a delicate forethought, reduces 
these titles to the ninth part of the original, and pro- 
duces very charming little miniature title-pages, 
which could be inserted in any catalogue, and which 
would at once identify the edition. The thought is 
a happy one, if the practice is to be indulged in only 
by those who are rich and able to afford luxuries, 
perfect catalogues being of the number; but we quite 
agree with Mr. Stevens when he says that his system 
would make bibliography an exact science. As he 
adds, It is not well to put a library into its cata- 
logue, but better to put a catalogue into a library ;” 
and we can quite conceive that such copies of titles 
could be produced so as to be infinitely better than any 
mere descriptive work of the ordinary cataloguer. 
The specimen photogram which Mr. Stevens issues 
is really very admirable, and will convince the most 
sceptical as to the excellence of the plan. The only 
thing to be got over is the expense. Mr. Stevens’ 


collection of photograms of books already comprises 
many of the rarest volumes relating to America, the 
works of Marco Polo, Vespucci, &c., and of the early 
editions of Shakespeare, Milton, Bunyan, Raleigh, and 
some of the early English, French, and Italian ro- 
mances and poems.— Publisher's Circular. 
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Mr. John M. Bellew, author of ‘* Blount Tem- 
pest,” ® Shakespeare’s Home,” “ The Poet's Corner,” 
etc,, is now amongst us to give us a specimen of his 


qualities as a reader. For a number of years Mr. 
Bellew has been well known throughout England’as 
one of the most successful elocutionists of the period. 
With Shakespeare, Hood, Pope, Tennyson, Ingoldsby 
or Dickens—the pathetic, the humorous or the 
sublime—Mr. Bellew is equally at nome. We cor- 
dially recommend all of our readers who can do so 
to pay a speedy visit to Steinway Hall. A rich in- 
tellectual treat is in store for them. 











Soon after the death of Mr. Forrest the news 
papers of the day gave an account of a fire which | 
was said to have destroyed the choicest treasures of 
his library, or, in their own language, “reduced them | 
to ashes.” Among the works destroyed was the 
first folio edition of Shakespeare, 1623, concerning | 
which it is stated that it was the most precious of | 
his books, and was worth ($5,000) five thousand | 
dollars, Of course it is to be regretted that it was | 
destroyed, but its value is much overestimated. The | 
writer sold this very copy to Mr. Forrest in October, | 
1860, for $375. 
but $500 is as much as such a copy is worth; it | 
was what is known as a made up copy—the title 
and last leaf being in fac-simile, Books do not 
readily burn, and it is certainly somewhat remarkable 
that $20,000 worth of books should be destroyed by 
fire which was put out by “a fireman and a police- 
man,” 


It has, doubtless, appreciated since, 


Robert Burns's birthday was celebrated in this 
city on the 24th ult., by a dinner given at Delmoni- 
co’s. George Macdonald was one of the guests, and 
delivered a speech. The Burns’ Club in Brooklyn 
also gave a dinner, at which Mr. W. C. Bryant was 
one of the speakers of the evening. 


f At one of Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Wood's 
recent sales an interesting historical picture was dis- 
posed of to Mr. Graves. It is a large canvas, pre- 
sumed to have been painted by Stoop, and represents 
the entry of Charles II into London. The gay 
monarch is on horseback, the picture is full of por- 
traits of men memorable at the Restoration. Stoop, 
the artist, came over with Charles, and was after- 
wards sent by Charles to attend Catherine of Bra- 
ganza from Lisbon. He did a series of etchings of 
that event. 


Mr. Parker Gillmore (“ Ubique”) has a new book 
in preparation, entitled “Adventures Afloat and 
Ashore.” 


Dr. Beke contemplates a journey to the East with 
a view to Biblical explorations. He proposes to look 
for ‘‘ The Mount of God” in the country east of the 
Gulf of Akaba. 
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“The May Queen,” by Alfred Tennyson, in illu- [ M 
minated borders designed by L. Summerbell, has [| ~ poem 
been published by Frederick Warne & Co. Miss |” M 
Summerbell has added a new charm to Mr. Tenny- | 7 
son’s poem, if, indeed, that be possible. She has P reg 
inclosed the words of the poet in a framework of | — tng 
‘ . we bem 
graceful flowers, the colors of which are so arranged in 
that they please the eye without distracting it or h “a 
interfering with the perusal of the verses. All who | } : . 

: ope ° : . fm favor 
love the art of illuminating will be pleased with this _ 7 es 
book, apart from the beauty of the poem. 5 

gs 

The thirteen unedited letters of Voltaire, now | nal t 
published at Moscow in the fifth volume of the | the‘ 
“ Memoirs of Prince Vorontzof,” deserves attention, _ Sir 
says the Temps, since Voltaire never left anything a 
written which did not contain either some curious of Le 
peculiarity, or some distinctive feature, of his genius, | : this, 
They are not remarkably interesting in a literary or amc 
historical point of view, but their bibliographical at- | jittle 
tractions are greater; for they are original, and the { , a 
the signatures are autographs. One of these letters | adde 
contains a curious profession of faith on the part of | ~ = 
Voltaire, which was called forth by the request made self 
to him on behalf of Catherine II of Russia by his poo 
friend, Count Vorontzof, to represent that sovereign’s 5} Cam 
interference in favor of the Polish dissenters in its” — 
true light. ‘I am indeed,” he writes, ‘in my fifth on 
attack of fever; and I am seventy-four years old; shou 
but as long as I am not dead, I shall eagerly em- pon 
brace that which you propose to me. I even believe stren 
that this project will make me live, Great passions the 
give strength. I idolize three things,—liberty, tol- | - 


I entreat these three 
I await your orders.” 


eration, and your empress. 
divinities to inspire me. 




















Mr. Armitage, the eminent English artist, is en- 
gaged in painting a large picture of Chicago, the 
cartoon of which was at the last Royal Academy 
exhibition. This painting is to be hung in the Town = 
Hall at Chicago. 
































Mr. J. Murray Graham, author of “ An Historical 
View of Literature and Art in Great Britain,” &c., 
is engaged in preparing a memoir of the lives of Vis- 
count Stair and the first two Earls of Stair, all of 
them Dalrymples, and well known to readers of 
modern Scotch history. The viscount was distin- 
guished as a lawyer and patriot. The first earl is a 
notorious in history for the share he took in the || 
Glencoe massacre, an atrocity which was scarcely | 
atoned for by his subsequent services in bringing 
about the legislative union between England and 
Scotland. The second earl was concerned in several 
historical passages of interest, especially while acting 
as ambassador to France during the early years of the ~ 
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Messrs, Blackwood have in press a new book of 
poems by Owen Meredith (Lord Lytton). 


Mr. Ruskin has at last consented to allow the 
two volumes of his ** Modern Painters,’’ which have 
long been out of print, to be reprinted. They will 
be merely a reprint, intended to complete the sets of 
the work now incomplete, and will not interfere with 
the new and largely abridged and revised edition, in 
favor of which Mr. Ruskin at first refused to allow 
the reissue of the old one. 


The following humorous letter to a London jour- 
nal tells its own story. We give it a place as one of 
the “Curiosities of Literature :” 


Sir: I only venture to intrude upon you because I come, 
in some sense, in the interests of public morality ; and this 
makes my mission respectable. Mr. John Camden Hotten, 
of London, has, of his own individual motion, republished 
several of my books in England. I do not protest against 
this, for there is no Jaw that could give effect to the protest ; 
and, besides, publishers are not accountable to the laws of 
heaven or earth in any country, as I understand it. But my 
little grievance is this: My books are bad enough, just as 
they are written; then what must they be after Mr. John 
Camden Hotten has composed half a dozen chapters and 
added the same to them? I feel that all true hearts will 
bleed for an author whose volumes have fallen under such a 
dispensation as this. Ifa friend of yours, or even you your- 
self were to write a book, and set it adrift among the people, 
with the gravest apprehensions that it was not up to what it 
ought to be intellectually, how would you like to have John 
Camden Hotten sit down, and stimulate his powers, and 
drool two or three original chapters on to the end of that 
book? Would not the world seem cold and hollow to you? 
Would you not feel that you wanted to die and be at rest ? 
Little the world knows of true suffering! And suppose .he 
should entitle these chapters ‘‘ Holiday Literature,” ‘* True 
Story of Chicago,”’ “* On Children,” “ Train up a Child and 
Away he Goes,” and ‘ Vengeance;” and then, on the 
strength of having evolved these marvels from his own con- 
sciousness, go and “‘ copyright ” the entire book, and put in 
the title-page a picture of a man with his hand in another 
man’s pocket, and the legend ‘All Rights Reserved.” (I 
only suppose the picture: still, it would be a rather neat 
thing.) And, further, suppose that, in the kindness of his 
heart and the exuberance of his untaught fancy, this thor- 
oughly well-meaning innocent should expunge the modest 
title which you had given your book, and replace it with so 
foul an invention as this, “ Screamers and Eye-Openers,” 
and went and got ¢ha/ copyrighted too. And suppose that, 
on top of all this, he continually and persistently forgot to 
offer you a single penny, or even send you a copy of your 
mutilated book to burn. Let one suppose all this, Let 
him suppose it with strength enough, and then he will know 
something about woe. Sometimes when I read one of those 
additional chapters constructed by John Camden Hotten, I 
feel as if I wanted to take a broom-straw and go and knock 
that man’s brains out. Not in anger, for I feel none. Oh! 
Not in anger, but only to see: that is all—mere idle curiosity. 
* And Mr. Hotten says that one xom de plume of mine is 

Carl Byng.” I hold that there is no affliction in this world 
that makes a man feel so down-trodden and abused as the 
giving him a name that does not belong to him. How would 
this sinful aborogine feel if I were to call him John Cam- 
den Hottentot, and come out in the papers and say he was 
entitled to it by divine right? I do honestly believe it would 
throw him into a brain fever, if there were not an insuperable 
obstacle in the way. 

€s—to come back to the original subject, which is the 
sorrow that is slowly but surely undermining my health,— 
Mr. Hotten prints unrevised, uncorrected, and, in some 
respects, spurious books, with my name to them as author, 
and thus embitters his customers against one of the most 
mnocent of men, Messrs. George Routledge & Sons are 
the only English publishers who pay me any copyright ; 
and therefore, if my books are to disseminate either suffering 
or crime among readers of our langage, I would ever so 
much rather they did it through that house, and then I 
could contemplate the spectacle calmly as the dividends 
came in.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Samue L, Clemens (“ MARK TwaIn”). 


Mr. Walter Besant is preparing a new work on the 
French Humorists. 


Mr. G. Smith, of the British Museum, gives the 
following account of the record of the Deluge which 
he has lately deciphered from the Assyrian monu- 
ments :—* The cuneiform inscription which I have 
recently found and translated gives a long and full 
account of the Deluge. It contains the version or 
tradition of this event which existed in the early 
Chaldean period at the city of Erech (one of the 
cities of Nimrod), now represented by the ruins of 
Warka. In this newly-discovered inscription, the 
account of the Deluge is put as a narrative into the 
mouth of Xisthrus or Noah. He relates the wicked- 
ness of the world, the command to build the ark, its 
building, the filling of it, the Deluge, the resting of 
the ark on a mountain, the sending out of the birds, 
and other matters. The narrative has a closer re- 
semblance to the account transmitted by the Greeks 
from Berossus, the Chaldean historian, than to the 
Biblical history, but it does not differ materially from 
either; the principal differences are as to the duration 
of the Deluge, the name of the mountain on which 
the ark rested, the sending out of the birds, &c. 
The cuneiform account is much longer and fuller 
than that of Berosus, and has several details omitted 
both by the Bible and Chaldean historian, This in- 
scription opens up many questions of which we 
knew nothing previously, and it is connected with a 
number of other details of Chaldean history which 
will be both interesting and important. This is the 
first time any inscription has been found with an 
account of an event mentioned in Genesis,” For 
convenience of working, Mr. Smith had divided the 
tablets into sections according’ to the subject matter 
of the inscriptions. These documents were much 
mutilated, but search being made among the broken 
pieces of inscriptions, eighty fragments were found, 
which enabled Mr. Smith to restore nearly all the 
text of the description of the Flood, and a large por- 
tion of the other legends. These tablets were 
originally at least twelve in number, forming one 
story or set of legends, the account of the Flood being 
on the eleventh tablet. The writing on these tablets 
was executed about 600 B.c., in the time of King 
Assurbanipal, in whose library at Ninevah they were 
found. But they are evidently copies of a still more 
ancient composition, dating not later than the 17th 
century before Christ, and possibly much earlier, 
Sir Henry Rawlinson attributes a far higher antiquity 
to the originals, showing that the historical era of the 
Assyrians dated back 5,150 years B.c., and that the 
legend belonged to the mythological period, and 
probably 1,0co or 1,500 years earlier, Beneath the 
mounds and ruined cities of Chaldea there probatly 
are other legends and histories calculated to shed 
much light on the early history of mankind, 
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The romantic legends which enlivened the his- 
torical text-books of our boyhood frequently fare but 
ill at the hands of modern inquiry; but it is not 
often that they suffer so signal and, we may add, so 
painful an explosion as the legend ot William Tell 
has recently suffered frrom the hands of the Histori- 
cal Society of the Old Swiss Cantons. The cenclu- 
sions arrived at on this subject by the learned body 
in question are thus stated in the Cologne Gazette :— 
‘There never was a Landvogt Gessler nor a William 
Tell. Tell never refused to lift his hat, never fired 
at an apple on his son’s head, although the very cross- 
bow with which the deed was done is exhibited in 
Zurich; he never crossed the Lake of Lucerne in a 
tempest of wind and rain; he never boldly jumped 
upon the Tell Platte, never spoke his speech in the 
defile at Kussnacht, and never shot the Landvogt. 
What is more, the inhabitants of Uri, Schwyz, and 
Unterwalden never met by night on the Riitli.” 
Might not the Swiss Historic Society have dealt 
more tenderly with William Tell? It must be con- 
fessed that the slayer of the tyrant Gessler has for 
some time past been receding more and more into 


the region of myths, and that the free Switzer, if of | 


an antiquarian turn, has been somewhat shy of al- 
luding to the once-famous legend. But might not 
the utter annihilation of the hero have been reserved 
for esoteric circles, and the traditions which have 
made Altorf a shrine for the pilgrim, and the dark 
waves of the Bay of Uri nobler than all the waters of 
Zurich or Geneva, been left to linger on with guides 
and guide-books if only for the sake of excur- 
sionists? Granting that Tell is probably the merest 
myth, the chance embodiment of a legend current 
in one shape or another in every land where free 
archers and tyrant lords have strutted their brief hour 
on the stage, might he not have received the benefit 
of a possil'e doubt and been gently set aside with a 
verdict of “Not Proven.” Possibly the historic 
iconoclasts have some grudge against his memory as 
that of an impostor who has usurped the piace of 
better men, and obscured the fame of more authentic 
heroes like that Arnald von Winkelried, who made 
a pathway for his countrymen by clasping to his breast 
the sheaf of Austrian spears. But who, when Tell 
is denied us, will believe in Swiss heroes more? It 
will be much if another generation regard the Lion 
of Lucerne without uncomfortable historic doubts. 


The London Daily News says that Oliver Cromwell, 
represented as a sneak, a bully, and a would-be-traitor, 
is at this moment being played in an English theatre 
by a low comedian; and the question naturally arises 
how far a dramatic author is within his right in falsi- 
fying history, slandering great names, and outraging the 
moral sense of his own time. It would, no doubt, 
be hard to deny to the dramatist that freedom of in- 
terpretation which is assumed by the historian, and 
that liberty has been exercised in many directions by 
all dramatists who have dealt with history; but there 
is nothing more striking in the greatest historical 
dramas known to literature than the general faithful- 
ness of the pictures of society and of cclebrated per- 


sons which they present. We consider (the New: 7 
says) that an author has outraged literary precedent, ~ 
as well as historical truth and good taste, who delib- ; 
erately portrays Oliver Cromwell as a knave, a hypo- 
crite, and a time-server, ready to betray his compan. 
ions and sell his soul for the promise of an earldom, 





We do not believe that any such monstrous defiance »~ 


of probability is to be found in dramatic literature 
worthy of the name. But even if such a thing had 
happened during some period of political excitement, 
and while his character and actions had not yet 
received the dispassionate investigation of history, 
such a fact would not justify, in these later days, an 
insult paid to one of the great names that ennoble 
English history. 


bi 


| 
4 


The Emperor of Germany recently paid $200 for \q 


an autograph letter of Washington. 


The London Times gives the following high, but 
well-merited praise to Woodward & Gates’ * Ency- 
clopedia of Chronology, Historical and Biographical,” | 
recently published in this country by Lee & Shepard: 


“ We have biographical dictionaries enough, and to | 7 


spare. There is no lack of gazetteers and topographi- 
cal books ; but hitherto the ground which this work 
aspires to fill has been to a great extent unoccupied, | 
It is a book of universal reference on chronology, 
and contains within the compass of some 1,500 pages 
a brief epitome of ‘those events which mark the 
rise, progress, decline, and fall of states, and the 
changes in the fortunes of nations. 
only records the leading events and incidents in the * 
lives of public characters at home and abroad in all 
ages of the world, but gives us brief entries of wars, 
battles, sieges, alliances, treaties of peace, geographical 
discoveries, the settlement of colonies and their sub- 
sequent foctunes; in a word, of all such occurrences 
as are of general historic interest. The biographical 
records are of necessity brief; but they generally con- 
trive to give us the principal events of great men's 
lives, chronologically arranged ; and where these men 
happened to be authors as well, we are supplied with 
a short list of their principal works Some of the ar- 
ticles, notably those on Ireland, the Irish Church, 
Reme, Germany, Paris, the Jews, Wellington, Napo- 
leon, etc., extend over a column or more; but in 
these cases, the information given, instead of being 
* massed,’ and run on, is broken up into several para- 
graphs, each carefully arranged in chronclogical order. 
The same principle is followed up by distributing long 


articles, where that is possible, under several heads— | © 


a process which greatly facilitates the work of refer- 7 
ence. It only remains to add that the book is char- 
acterized by the most scrupulous care in its minutest 
details. 
as to dates of time and place, both accounts are given, 
with references at the foot to those writers on whose | 
authority they respectively rest. This plan, it is ob- 7 


vious to remark, is the only one which can furnish “ 
the student with the means of comparing and estl- 14 





7 ah aA Sd 


Thus, for instance, where there is any doubt 7 


asic pion 


Hence it not — 
5 


mating the value of conflicting statements; and the 77 
names of the authorities there cited will serve to in j 


dicate the general trustworthiness of other statements, | 
which are accompanied by no list of such authorities. 











The book itself—the product of nearly twenty yeat | H 
of brain-work—is wonderfully exact and complete.” ‘ 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


Charles Reade and Dean Swift.—Mr. 
Charles Reade has written a novel in the 
Graphic newspaper. It was accidentally 
brought to my house at Christmas, and, 
looking at a page of it, I was reminded of 
Dean Swift’s ** Journal ofa Modern Lady.” 
Mr. Charles Reade writes :— 


“ Down they sat, and soon their eyes were gleam- 
ing, and their flesh trembling with excitement, 
Mistress Anne Gregory held bad cards; she had to 
pawn ring after ring—for these ladies, being well 
acquainted with each other, never played on parole— 
and she kept bemoaning her bad luck—‘ Betty, I 
knew how *twould be, The parson called to-day— 
This odious chair, why will you stick me in it ?>— 
Stand further, girl. I always lose when you look on.’ 
Mrs, Betty tossed her head and went behind another 
lady. Miss Gregory still lost, and had to pawn her 
snuff box to Lady Dace. She consoled herself by an 
insinuation, ‘My lady, you touched your wedding 
ring. That was a sign to your partner here ’—‘ Nay, 
Madame, "twas but a sign my fiinger itched. But if 
you go to that, you spoke a word began with H. 
Then she knew you had the King of Hearts.’-— 
‘That is like Miss, here,’ said another matron. ‘She 
rubs her chair when she hath Matadore in hand.” 
—‘Set a thief to catch a thief, Madam,’ was Miss’s 
ingenious and polished reply.—* Hey-dey,’ cries one, 
—‘ Here’s Spadillo got a mark on the back: a child 
might know it in the dark, Mistress Pigot, I wish 
you'd be pleased to pare your nails... ... It was 
four o'clock before they broke up, huddled on their 
cloaks and hoods, and their chairs took them home, 
with cold feet and aching heads.” 


The Dean writes :— 


With panting heart and earnest eyes, 
In hope to see Spadilo rise ; 
In vain, alas! her hope is fed ; 
She draws an ace, and sees it red. 
In ready counters never pays, 
But pawns her snuff box, rings and keys ; 
Ever with some new fancy struck, 
Tries twenty charms to mend her luck. 
** This morning when the parson came - 
I said I should not win a game. 
This odious chair, how came I stuck in "t? 
I think I never had good luck in ’t. 
* oa * *% + 

Stand further girl, or get you gone ; 
I always lose when you look on. 

* ca % x * 
I saw you touch your wedding ring 
Bef ire my lady called a king : 
You spoke a word began with H, 
And I know whom you meant to teach, 
Because you held the king of hearts; 
Fie, Madam, leave these little arts.” 
“* That’s not so bad as one that rubs 
Her chair to call the king of clubs, 
And makes her partner understand 


A matadore is in her hand. 
¥ * * * % * 





Spadillo here has got a mark ; 

A child may know it in the dark ; 

I guess the hand; it seldom fails ; 

I wish some folks would pare their nails.” 
x * = x 

At last they hear the watchman knock 

“A frosty morn—past four o’clock.” 

The chairmen are not to be found, 

“Come, let us play the other round.” 

Now, all in haste they huddle on 

Their hoods and cloaks and get them gone. 


Again Mr. Reade — 


“ At 12 next day Miss Gregory was prematurely 
disturbed by her lap-dog, barking like a demon for 
his breakfast. She stretched, gaped, unglued her 
eyes, and rang for Betty .... ‘Here child. Let 
in some light. Nay, not so much: wouldst blind 
me?—lI’m dead of the vapours. Get me a dram of 
citron water. So. Now bring me a looking-glass. 
I will lie a-bed. Alack! I look frightfully to-day, 
If ever I touch a card again. Did’st ever see such 
luck as mine? Four Matadores, and lose Codille!” 


Again the Dean :— 


The modern dame is wak’d by noon. 
* * * s # 
She stretches, gapes, unglues her eyes, 
And asks if it be time to rise ; 
Of headache and the spleen complains ; 
And then to cool her brains, 
Her night gown and her slippers brought her, 
Takes a large dram of citron water. 
Then to her glass; and, “ Betty, pray 
Don’t I look frightfully to-day ? 
But, was it not confounded hard ? 
Well, if I ever touch a card ! 
Four matadores and lose codille 


Again Mr. Reade: 


“Miss Gregory was at her glass when Betty 
returned with the tea. ‘Madam,’ said she, with a 
sly sneer, ‘the goldsmith waits below, to know if 
you ‘ll redeem the silver cup,"—‘ There, give him 
that for interest."—* And my Lady Dace has sent her 
maid.’—‘ That is for her winnings. Never was such 
adun. Here, take these ten pistoles my lord left 
for the wine merchant. They are all light, thank 
heaven.” 


Again the Dean :— 
Madam, the goldsmith waits below ; 
He says, his business is to know 
If you “ll redeem the silver cup 
He keeps in pawn ?—* Why, show him up.” 
Your dressing plate he ’ll be content 
To take for interest cent. per cent. 
And, madam, there ’s my Lady Spade 
Hath sent this letter by her maid. 
“ Well, I remember what she won ; 
And hath she sent so soon to dun? 
Here, carry down those ten pistoles 
My husband left to pay for coals: 
I thank my stars, they all are light.” 


Again Mr. Reade :— 


“. . .. A mercer with silks, patterns and laces 
from Paris: so the toilette was not complete at four, 


had 








Sal. ee a See ee: 
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when a footman knocked at the door with, ‘ Madam, 
dinner stays.’.—* Then the cook must keep it back. 
I never can have time to dress; and I am sure no 
living woman takes less.’” 
Again the Dean : 

Now to another scene give place : 

Enter the folks with silks and lace ; 

Fresh matter for a world of chat, 

Right Indian this, right Mechlin that : 

“ Observe this pattern; there's a stuff” ; 

* 


This business of importance o’er, 

And Madam almost dressed by four, 
The footman, in his usual phrase, 
Comes up with * Madam, dinner stays.” 
She answers in her usual style, 

“ The cook must keep it back a while : 
I never can have time to dress ; 

No woman breathing takes up less.” 


I have read little of Mr. Reade’s story 
beyond what [ have quoted. There may 
be more stuff of the same sort in it, as Mr. 
Reade makes a slight reference to Swift’s 
*¢ Polite Conversation.” If this is how 
novels are made, surely novel writing 
must be an easy art. C. F. 





Mr. Disraeli on Critics.——-I do not re~ 
member that on the appearance of “ Lo- 
thair” attention was drawn to the fact that 
Mr. Disraeli was not the first person to 
define ‘‘ critics” as “the men who have 
failed in literature and art.” Coleridge 
uses words which look as though they may 
have been in Mr. Disraeli’s mind when 
writing. ‘* Reviewers,” he says, “are 
usually people who would have been poets, 
historians, biographers, &c., if they could; 
they have tried their talents at one or at 
the other, and have failed,” &¢c.—Seven 
Lectures on Shakespeare and Milton. By 
the late S. T. Coleridge. J. Payne Col- 
lier ed., 1856, p. 4. A. G. S. 


Milton’s MS. Poems.—Hazilitt, in his 
“Journey through France and Italy,” 
speaking of Milton’s visit to Italy in his 
youth, says that— 

“It is said that several of Milton’s poems, which 
he wrote at this period, are preserved in manuscript 
in the libraries in Florence; but it is probable that, 
if so, they are no more than duplicates of those 
already known, which he gave to friends.” 

Have these poems ever been examined? 
Are they still unpublished ? Unepa. 

Phiiadelphia. 





Enigma.—Can any of your readers fur- 
nish me with the answer to the following? 


‘ ENIGMA, 
The noblest object in the works of art, 
The brightest scene that nature can impart,’ 
The point essential in the tenant’s lease, 
The well-known signal in the time of peace, 
The farmer’s comfort when he drives his plough, 
The soldier’s duty and the lover’s vow; 
The planet seen *twixt earth and sun, 
The prize which merit ne’er yet has won, 
The miser’s treasure and the badge of Jews; 
The wife’s ambition and the parson’s dues. 
Now, if your noble spirit can divine 
A corresponding word for every line, 
By the first letters clearly will be shown 
An anc'ent city of no small renown.” 


B. C. L. Bremner. 
Bayard Taylor on the Turkish Bath.— 


Some “Opinions of Eminent Authors” are 
prefixed to the American edition of Eras- 
mus Wilson’s treatise on the Turkish bath, 
and amongst them is an extract from Bay- 
ard Taylor, commencing with “No man 
can be called clean till he has bathed in 
the East.” Can any of your readers inform 





me in which of Mr. Taylor’s works the | 


above is to be found? Joun Pearce. 





Dean Swift and Lord Palmerston.—lt is § 


very usual to attribute the following senti- 
ment to the late Lord Palmerston: 


© Whoever could make two ears of corn or two §- 


blades of grass to grow upon a spot of ground where 
only one grew before, would deserve better of man- 
kind, and do more essential service to his country, 
than the whole race of politicians put together.” 


It occurs in ** Gulliver’s Travels,” p. 129, | 
» P 


Vol. I, first edition, 1726. 
Fitz Ricwarp. 





Harmonious Accident.—-In Horne’s “ New 
Spirit of the Age” it is noted that some of 
the most tragic scenes in Mr. Dickens’s 
works (notably Nelly’s funeral, from the 
«Old Curiosity Shop”) are written in 


Pelee ates: 


blank verse, “*which it is possible may | 


have been the result of harmonious ac- | 


cident, and the author not even subse- 
quently conscious of it.” Perhaps the 
following perfect hexameter from cap. vii. 
of Thackeray’s ** Esmond,” describing the 
wonderful wifely devotion of Lady Castle- 
wood, may be worth embalming. 


“Strange what a man may do, and a woman yet 


think him an angel !” 


Mars DeniQuE. 
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fur- “The Star-Spangled Banner, and “ To 
ng? Anacreon in Heaven.’’—As inquiries have 
been addressed to me at various times as 
to the} authorship of ‘*To Anacreon in 
Heaven,” it may be well to place it on 
record in your columns, The air has ac- 
© quired a widely extended interest from its 
"8" ™& having been adopted for the national song 
of “ The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
» Inthe second half of the last century, a 
very jovial society, called The Anacreontic, 
held its festive and musical meetings at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, in London, 
“a large and curious house, with good 
|) rooms and other convenience, fit for enter- 
R. |) tainments,” says Strype. It is now the 
) Whittington Club, but in the last century 
b.— ) it was* frequented by such men as Dr. 
) ed < 
are §) Johnson, Boswell, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Eras- |) and Dr. Percy, especially to sup there. A 
bath, |) certain Ralph Tomlinson, Esq., was at one 
Bay- time President of the Anacreontic Societ 
. Y> 
man | and he'wrote the words of the song adopted 
d in |) by the Club, while John Stafford Smith 
form [© set them to music. 
5 the |) = The style of the club will be best ex- 
cE. |= emplified by the first and last stanzas of the 
dQ song :— 
-It is j “To Anacreon in Heaven, where he sat in full glee, 
‘enti- A few Sons of Harmony sent a petition, 
N That he their inspirer and patron would be, 
f When this answer arrived from the jolly old Grecian, 
2) * Voice, fiddle, and flute, 
or two § No longer be mute ! 
where | I'll lend you my name, and inspire you to boot ; 
wanes: a And besides, I ’Il instruct you like me to entwine, 
ef The myrtle of Venus with Bacchus’s Vine.” 
yuntry, : 3 
” _ _ This sets Jove and the gods in an uproar. 
129 | They fear that man will be too jovia/, At 
J aa . 
| length they relent. There are six stanzas, 
- » and the last is as follows :— 
“Ye sons of Anacreon, then join Hand in Hand, 
; Preserve unanimity, friendship, and love ; 
New : Tis yours to support what’s so eooir plann’d; 
me of Be You ’ve the sanction of gods, and the fiat of Jove. 
— While thus we agree, 
kens’s | Our toast let it be, 
the Ba May our Club flourish happy, united, and free ; 
aba: te And long may the Sons of ANACREON entwine 
on in | The myrtle of Venus with Bacchus’s Vine.” 
_ may |) The last two lines of each stanza were re- 
is ac- |) peated in chorus. 
subse- One of the early editions of the words 
s the §) and music is entitled, «The Anacreontic 
p. vii. |) Song, as sung at the Crown and Anchor 
ig the Tavern in the Strand, the words by Ralph 
astle- ) Tomlinson, Esq., late President of that 
Society, Price 6d. Printed by Longman 
nan yet and Broderip, No. 26 Cheapside, and No. 
ie 13 Haymarket.” Here the author ot the 
UE. Music is unnamed, but it is in “A fifth 


























Book of Canzonets, Catches, Canons, and 
Glees, sprightly and plaintive. . . by 
John Stafford Smith, Gent., of His Ma- 


jesty’s Chapel Royal, author of the 
favorite glees, ‘ Blest pair of Sirens,’ *¢ Hark 
the Hollow Woods,’ and of ‘The Anac- 
reontic,’and other popular songs, Printed 
for the author, and sold at his house, No. 
7 Warwick-street, Spring Gardens, and at 
the music shops.” At p. 33 of this col- 
lection is ‘The Anacreontic Song, har- 
monized by the author.” 

I have not the date of the Anacreontic 
Song, but the words and music are included 
in ‘* Calliope, or the Musical Miscellany,” 
published in Edinburgh, in 1788, 8vo.; 
and, before that, they were published in 
«‘ The Edinburgh Musical Miscellany,” of 
which the date is torn off in my copy. If 
any regard to copyright was paid in those 
publications (which is by no means cer- 
tain), the fourteen years of author’s right 
must then have expired, and the date of 
the song would be between 1770 and 1775. 
According to the ** Biographical Dictionary 
of Musicians,’’ John Stafford Smith was 
born ‘about 1750,” was the son of the 
organist of Gloucester Cathedral, and was 
afterwards a pupil of Dr. Boyce—probably 
in the Chapel Royal, as ultimately he be- 
came a gentleman of the Chapels. With 
such an education, he might well have 
composed the music between the ages of 
twenty and twenty-five. The contrary 
motion between the voice part and the bass 
shows the musician. Ww. Cy 





Memoirs of R. B. Sheridan, the Dra- 
matist.— Where is the Memoir of Sheridan, 
written by Leigh Hunt, to be found? It 
is referred to as ‘a slight sketch,” in the 
life of the dramatist, by G. G. S., prefixed 
to Bohn’s edition of Sheridan’s Dramatic 
Works, (1864), and likewise published 
separately. Perhaps some one may also 
know who G. G. S. is? I may mention 
that I have discovered that another of the 
less known, vet valuable, Memoirs of 
Sheridan, viz., that written by Professor 
Smyth, of Cambridge, and referred to by 
G. G. S., was printed at Leeds, tor pri- 
vate circulation, in 1840. R.R. 

[The Biographical and Critical Sketch of R. B. 
Sheridan, by Leigh Hunt, is prefixed to Sheridan’s 
Dramatic Works, published by Moxon in 1846. 
G. G. S. is Mr. Sigmund.—Epb. ] 
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Literary Libel—The following extract 
from the Universal Magazine of March, 
1794, describes a trial very similar in many 
particulars to the libel case lately decided 
in the London Court of Common Pleas: 


“February 28. This day came on to be tried in 
the Court of Common Pleas an action for damages 
of considerable importance to authors and reviewers. 
The plaintiff, Mr. Swinton, published in the year 
1792 a work entitled ‘Ttavels into Norway, Den- 
mark and Russia, in the Years 1788, 1789, 1790 
and 1791.’ This work was reviewed in the month 
of July, 1792, in the Critical Review. The plaintiff 
alleged that in the review of the book, it was insinu- 
ated that he was one of those writers of travel ‘ who 
are scarcely ever out of their closets ;’ the work in 
other respects was roughly handled, and he, conceiv- 
ing that he had been injured both in his character 
and in the sale of the book, brought the present 
action against Messrs. Robinsons, booksellers, who 
are the venders of the Critical Review. 

“The chief justice explained to the jury that this 
was a case very different from common libel cases; 
in his opinion it was a case of criticism, which if not 
left fair and open, the greatest injury would accrue 
to literature. The plaintiff had made out no case of 
loss or damage whatever; and as to its being insin- 
uated that he had composed this work in his closet, 
the public might perhaps be as desirous to read the 
book as if he had actually traveled. They might be 
desirous to know how well a man can write fiction. 
His lordship instanced two books with which he pre- 
sumed the jury were well acquainted and had been 
often delighted—* Gulliver’s Travels’ and ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe.” He did not conceive that the plaintiff had 
proved any loss from the review, which, however, 
the jury might read and consider, and if they were 
convinced that he had been injured, they would no 
doubt afford a compensation, 

‘The jury, without going out of court, gave a 
verdict for the defendants.” 

SANDALIUM. 





Tyndale’s First 8v0. Edition of the Newe 
Testamente.—Is there any copy extant, 
said to have been printed at the Witten- 
berg Press in 1525? Mepea. 

[The New Testament in English, translated by 
William Tyndale, 1525 or 1526, is a small 8vo., 
and no doubt printed at Worms by Peter Schoeffer, 
as shown by Mr. Fry in the Introduction to his fac- 
simile edition. Of this edition, heretofore consid- 
ered the first, two copies, both imperfect, are all that 
are at present known. The most perfect, wanting 
only the title, was the Harleian copy; subsequently 
it passed into the possession of Joseph Ames, at 
whose sale it was purchased by Mr. John White for 
15/. 14s. 6d., and wassold by him for 20/. to Dr. Gif- 
ford, who bequeathed it to the trustees of the Baptist 
College, Bristol. The other copy, very imperfect, 
was discovered by the Rev. Dr, Cotton in the library 
of the chapter of St. Paul’s. See Bohn’s Lowndes, 
p- 2611.—Ep.] 
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The Stage——Actors who have died (or | M 
who have been mortally stricken) on the song 
stage. What known cases are there of the [brat 
above, and what are the particulars? LIST 

W. C. D Whi 

[Our correspondent’s brief query exacts a rather ' deso 
long answer. We will make our reply as compre- lier | 
hensive as possible, The following are the chief the | 
examples. ™ to L 

A. D. 1696. The Tory actor, Smith, died of | “) 
over-exertion in the long part of Cyaxares (Cyrusthe [) Than 
Great), after being taken ill during the fourth repree (9) tymy 
sentation of that tragedy. Smith was the original & suffice 
Pierre. f F - 3 know 

1729-39. In this season, at the Lincoln's Inn | day 
Fields theatre, Spiller was mortally stricken by apoe J) over 
plexy, while playing in the Rape of Proserpine. Pi of th 

By similar deaths, Monfleury, Mondory, and Bri- | T 
court, were carried off from the French stage. |: ; 

1735. Bond, playing Lusignan, in Zara, overcome 7 Luci 
by his feelings, while blessing his children, died in 7 have 
the theatre. fi who 

In the same year, fat Hulett, by an overstrain of F} = «) 
the lungs (his custom on the stage), broke a blood- Fe ficult 
vessel and expired. beauti 

1748. Cashel, while acting Frankly, in The Sus §7 great 
picious Husband (at Norwich), was smitten by apo- better 
plexy, and died in a few hours. - Gr 

1759. Mrs, Margaret Woffington, while repeating 
the epilogue to As You Like It, as Rosalind, was T 
rendered speechless by paralysis; she died in 1760. | fegsj, 

1794. Baddely, at Drury Lane, when dressed for | the 
Moses, in The School for Scandal, was suddenly 7 “oe 
taken ill, and he shortly after expired. ‘ - 

1798. Palmer (‘ Plausible Jack”) was playing) whic 
The Stranger, at Liverpool. In the fourth Act, re-| ~ Refi 
ferring to his children, he had just uttered the} Her, 
words, “I left them at a small town hard by,” when “| 
he fell dead at the feet of Whitfield, who acted Niitos 
Baron Steinfort. B stance 

In the present century, two cases will be remem-| 7 heart 
bered. Farren, while playing Old Parr, had his first} > the 
attack of paralysis ; but he tock years to die. _ Har- neigh 
ley, piaying Bottom, in A Midsummer Nighti}@ main, 
Dream, was also attacked by paralysis. He died in} quest 
a few hours, after uttering, more or less uncon but g 
sciously, a tag of the part he had been performing: body 
*‘] have an exposition of sleep come upon me.”--Ep.] © said, 

hour 
> he s. 
| each 

An Ultra Bibliomaniac—I send they) %sual 
enclosed as I find it, not vouching for its] be 
truth; yet not without expressing my won- 9) o¢ hy 
der that you ‘still live.’ I trust, how- @% hand: 
ever, that you are personally safer than yout 7) Stopf 

rare books. i house 
T plano 

“ Rev. Olaf Olafsen, who was recently executed # ingly 
Tromsoe, in Norway, committed murder in order FF added 

gratify his penchant for expensive manuscripts and 3 forget 


rare books.” 


New York, Oct., 1872. Quis 
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Macaulay's New Zealander and Ruins of 
London. —The latest reference to this cele- 
brated passage published in the BiBiiopro- 
List traces the idea back to Henry Kirke 
White. The same prophetic vision of 
desolation appears, however, at a still ear- 
lier date, in Volney’s “* Ruins” (1791), in 
the following passage applied not specially 
to London, but to Europe generally: 

“Who knows if on the banks of the Seine, the 
Thames, or the Zeider Zee, where now, in the 
tumult of so many enjoyments the heart and the eye 
suffice not for the multitude of sensations: who 
knows if some traveller like myself shall not one 
day sit on their silent ruins, and weep in solitude 
over the ashes of their inhabitants, and the memory 
of their greatness.” (Chapter vi.) 

The following passage, translated from 
Lucian’s ** Charon,’ is not too remote to 
have suggested the idea to the first writer 
who made a modern application of it: 

“Nineveh is utterly demolished, so that it is dif- 
ficult to know where it stood: yonder is Babylon, 
beautiful with so many ‘Towers, fortified with so 
great a Wall; it will shortly be no more, and in no 
better condition than Nineveh !” 

H. 


Greenville, Ala. 


Theodore Hook —In that charming pro- 
fessional autobiography, which is one of 
the books of the season both from its au- 
thorship and the attractive scenes with 
which it deals—** The Recollections and 
Reflections of J. R. Planché,” Somerset 
Hera/d—l find the following passage : 

“His fame as an improvisitore is a matter of social 
history; but I cannot refrain from giving one in- 


) stance of his powers which is as creditable to his 


heart as his head. ‘There had been a large party at 
the house of some mutual friends of ours, and Hook’s 
neighbors at Fulham, It was late, but many re- 
mained,and before separating another song was re- 
quested of him, He was weary, and really suffering, 
but goodnaturedly consented on condition that some- 
body suggested a subject. No one volunteering, he 
said, ‘Well, I think the most proper subject at this 
hour would be * Good Night.”’ And accordingly 
he sat down to the piano, and sang several verses, 
each ending with ‘Good Night,’ composed with his 
usual facility, but lacking the fun and brilliancy 
which had characterized his former effusions, Some 
oddity of expression, however, in the middle of one 
of his verses, elicited a ringing laugh from a fine 
handsome boy, son of Captain the Hon. Montague 
Stopford, who was staying with his parents in the 
house, and who had planted himself close to the 
Plano, Hook stopped short, looked at him admir- 
ingly for an instant, then, completing the verse, 
added with an intensity of expression I can never 
forget— 
* You laugh! and you are quite right, 
For yours is the dawn of the morning, 
And God send you a good night!’ 





The effect was electrical, and brought tears into the 
eyes of more than one of the company, while cheer 
upon cheer arose in recognition of that charming 
and touching burst of feeling.” 

Truly a most affecting incident. But 
turning to ** A Book of Memories ” by Mr. 
S. C. Hall, published, if I remember 
rightly, shortly before last Christmas, 
there is corroborative evidence and some- 
thing more that poor Hook, under all his 
brilliant superficiality, had a fountain of 
mingled pathos and moral disquietude in 
restrained play. Mr. Hall, who was also 
an eye-witness, writes : 

“There was a fair young boy standing by his side 
while he was singing; one of the servants opened 
the drawing-room shutters, and a flood of light fell 
upon the lad’s head. The effect was very touching, 
but it became a thousand -times more so, as Hook, 
availing himself of the incident, placed his hand 
upon the youth’s brow, and uttered a verse, of which 
I remember only the concluding lines— 

‘For you is the dawn of morning, 
For me is the solemn good night.” 
He rose from the piano, burst into tears, and left the 
room. Few of those who were present ever saw 
him afterwards.” 


Having presented the two versions of 
the same story by two different experts to 
the notice of your readers, I naturally leave 
them to judge which is the superior. 


R. H.S. 





The Value and Use of Books.—The Bishop 
of Manchester, in a speech delivered on 
the occasion of the opening of the Roch- 
dale Corporation Free Library, quoted from 
a recent publication, placed in his hands for 
that purpose, a beautiful description of the 
value and use of books. And as the pas- 
sage is so very choice, I have copied it, and 
venture to ask for its reproduction in the 
columns of Tue Bistiopo.ist. 


“Thank God for books, and especially for good 
books. They are the spirits of the noble and mighty 
in all ages, revealing to us their best thoughts, speak- 
ing to us in their best language, condescending to 
visit alike the king on his throne, the peasant in his 
cot, the shepherd in his hut, or the philosopher in his 
study. They unearth to us the records of ancient 
days, bringing remote events to present view; they 
draw aside for us the curtains of the heavens; they 
show us the wonders of the earth, or uncover the 
depths of the sea, They take us into their inmost 
confidence, tell us of their joy and sorrow, introduce 
us to their choicest friends, sing for us their sweetest 
songs. They retire at our bidding ; they come again 
at our request ; and in doing all they can to instruct 
and please us they are never, never weary.” 
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An Historic Bible-—Portrait of Washing- 
ton.—lIn St. John’s Lodge No. 1, A. F. & 
A. M., of Newark, N. J., to which I 
belong, there is an old black letter Bible, 
printed ini549. This Bible is of Thomas 
Matthew’s translation, a folio, in the 
gothic letter, and was printed by “ Ihon 
Daye and William Seres.” The title page 
to the Bible is gone, but the title page to 
the New Testament is there and perfect, 
with the date 1549, and it is otherwise in 
good condition, having the last leaf with 
the colophon and printers’ names. It was 
presented to the lodge in the last century 
by an emigrant from the mother country, 
the emigrant having previously affiliated 
with the lodge. In the year 1825 it was 
stolen from the lodge, and remained away 
for twenty-five years, and in 1850 it was 
traced to Philadelphia, and finally re- 
covered and returned to the lodge in 1857. 
During the wanderings of these thirty-two 
years it lost its first title page, but also 
gained something, in having pasted on the 
inside of the cover a rare engraved portrait 
of Washington, one which the writer, 


although having seen many collections of | 


Washington Portraits, never remembers 
seeing before. 
At the time Washington had his head- 


quarters in Morristown, N. J., a part of | 


the jewels and furniture of St. John’s Lodge 
was loaned to the “travelling lodge” 
formed in the part of the colonial army 
then wintering at Morristown. Among 
the things so loaned was this Bible, and 


during the winter General the Marquis of | 


Lafayette, then with the army, was 
entered, passed, and raised to the sublime 
degree of a Master Mason. This Bible 
was used in the ceremonies, and Lafayette 
took his obligations upon it. It is known 
that Washington officiated as ‘* Master” 
on these occasions. ‘The associations con- 
nected with this Bible make it an interest- 
ing object to all Masons, while its age and 
antiquity give it value to the book lover 
and antiquarian. Lowndes gives its first 
title thus :— 
The Byble 
Nowe lately with greate industry and Diligence 
recognized (by Edm. Becke), 
Lond. by Ihon Daye and William Seres. 


17 Aug. 1549. 


And further says that there are copies of | 


this impression in the Lambeth, British 


| interest to the readers of the BrBuiorotist. 


Museum, Bodleian, and other libraries. A 
copy with one leaf wanting, sold atauction 
for £6 10s; other copies sold for various 
sums, one as high as £40. The facts in 


| reference to the Bible having been used 


during the ** making” of Lafayette were obe 
tained from several old members of the 
lodge, one of these members being now 
eighty years of age. He, with the others, 
had the circumstances related to him by 
other earlier members who assisted at, or 
were known to those who did so assist, at 
the ceremonies above related. 

It is unnecessary to tell any member of 
the craft that information derived from 
thorough Masons in regard to matters of 
this kind arg likely to be very correct, 
The master’s chair used on the occasion, 
though much worn, is still preserved in 
the lodge, and is looked on with veneration 
because it once sustained the form of the 
father of his country. 


Deeming that the foregoing account 


might possess some slight interest for 
many of the class whom I call “ antiques” 
—those genial fellows whose delight it is 


to forage among books, prints, and dusty § 
records of the past, I have herewith ** set @ 
At all events it seems to me 


it down.” 
that such facts are worthy of preservation, 
and I know of no better vehicle for such 
an end than the Bistiopo ist. 
OccastonaL Boox-Hunrter. 


Newark, N. J. 


[To CorresponpENTs.—W shall be glad to receive 
and publish items—literary, dramatic, or historical—of 
Everything 
of value to the American Antiquary, Book-worm, or 
Print Collector, will meet with especial welcome. 

Our Corresponpents will, we trust, excuse our sug- 


| gesting to them, both for their sakes aswell as our own— 


I, That they should write clearly and distinctly—and 


| on one side of the paper only—more especially proper 


names and words and phrases of which an explanation 
may be required. We cannot undertake to puzzle out 
what a Correspondent does not think worth the trouble 


| of writing plainly. ; 
II. That Quotations should be verified by precise re- ; 


ferences to edition, chapter, and page. 

III, Corresponpents who reply to Queries qvould 
add to their obligation by precise reference to volume and 
page where such Queries are to be found. The omission 


| to do this saves the writer very little trouble, but entails 


much to supply such omission, 


IV. All communications should contain the name and 
| address of the writer, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. | 
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) art again, having once fairly dropped it. 
» Avery of this city has a copy of a little picture by 
| W.S. Mount, “ The Cottage Door,” which Kensett 
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Mr, Kensett the artist died suddenly of heart dis- 
ease, in this city, on Saturday, December 14th. A 
severe exposure which he suffered.in November, in 
his generous exertions to recover the body of a friend 
who had been drowned, brought on an attack of 
pneumonia from which he never entirely rallied, 
though his health of late had showed nothing to 
alarm either himself or his friends. On the day of his 
death he seemed to be in his usual health and spirits, 
and went to his work as on ordinary mornings. At 
noon he sent his servant for his luncheon, and when 
the boy returned he found his master sitting in an 
arm-chair, and looking very pale. The boy ran to 
fetch a medical man, but before he could get back 
with assistance Mr, Kensett was dead. 

John Frederick Kensett was born in Cheshire, 
Connecticut, March 22d, 1812. His uncle Alfred 
Daggett was a bank-note engraver, and young Ken- 
sett was put with him to learn the same profession. 
But he became interested in painting, and showing 
some promise in that direction, he went to England 
As he 
had no capital but his own skill and industry, he 
took with him enough orders for bank-note engrav- 
ing to ensure himself a living, and continued to work 
at this employment during his stay in London, and 
also during two years that he was in Paris. 
thus spared the necessity, which has ruined so many 


to study, being then twenty-two years old, 


He was 


D> of our artists, of painting pictures merely to sell. 


From time to time he sent small pictures home to 
the Art Union, the ready sale of which encouraged 
him, and about 1845 he sent a picture, a view of 


> Windsor Castle, as we read, to the Society of British 
D Artists, and it was accepted and exhibited. 
| picture was purchased from the walls of the gallery 
) by one of the prize-holders of the London Art 


This 


Union. It must have been about this time that 
Mr. Kensett threw aside his engraving tools and 
entered upon the profession of painting. It would 


seem that he had no natural inclination to the art 


» of engraving, or that if he began with an inclination 


practice did not increase it, for he never took up the 
Mr. S. P. 


made, intending to engrave it in off hours, as a 
small speculation; but though he began the plate 
and made some progress with it, he found his scant 
leisure hours more pleasantly occupied with painting, 
and the plate more and more neglected, until at last 
having determined that the time was come to give 
himself entirely to painting, the plate was laid aside 
and never worked on any more. 

Sketch-book in hand he now went up’the Rhine, 


: crossed the Alps, lingered for some time on the 





Italian lakes and in their neighborhood, and so fared 
to Rome, where he remained several years painting 
with steady industry. In 1848 Mr. Kensett sent to 
the National Academy of Design a landscape-compo- 
sition, “* A View on the Anio,” and another picture 
called ‘The Shrine.” He was shortly elected 
Associate, and in the next year Academician. In 
1850 he returned to America, and henceforth made 
New York his home, though of course his’ summers 
were passed in the country, where in inland places or 
at the sea-shore, he painted or made sketches for 
his winter’s work. His work was in great demand, 
and perhaps had a wider popularity than that of any 
other American landscape-painter. His subjects 
were drawn from our home scenery, and while their 
Nationality was easily recognizable, there was a 
poetry in the treatment, or, if one should object to 
“poetry” as too high a word, at all events a tender 
sentiment in the treatment that attracted many 
people. Kensett’s personal character had doubtless 
much to do with his popularity as an artist. He 
had a wide circle of friends, and was much beloved, 
as indeed he well deserved to be— 


“The dearest friend—the kindest man, 
The best conditioned and unwearied spirit 
In doing courtesies,” 


and this gentleness of spirit and amiability were re- 
flected in his pictures, as indeed a man’s character 
must always be reflected in his work. Perhaps it 
would not be easier to epitomize Kensett’s character 
so well in any other way as may be done by relating 
with some particularity the incident to which was 
owing the illness that, as is thought, finally brought 
about his death, It will then be seen what a strong 
and manly friendship he was capable of; how deli- 
cate his feeling was for what was due to friendship ; 
and how freely he was able to sacrifice himself when 
his quick sense of duty called. Yet he was not in 
the least a ‘Quixotic” person as we say, but a simple- 
hearted man, natural and unconscious in his beha- 
vior, and conforming to the manners of the world 
about him, rather than make himself conspicuous by 
any peculiarity. However, his conduct on this occa- 
sion was certainly what many would call “ Quixotic,” 
which, if it were the general opinion, would show 
that certain old-fashioned virtues have lost credit with 
the multitude. 

Mr. Vincent Collyer, known somewhat to the pub- 
lic as an Indian Commissioner, and also to a very 
small portion of the public as an amateur painter, had 
built himself a house on an island in the river near 
Darien, Connecticut. Other artists followed him, Mr. 
George Baker among them, who built him a house 
on another island, and then came Mr, Kensett, who 
built a small studio for working in summer, but 
lived in Mr. Collyer’s house, who in turn worked 
when he had a mind in Kensett’s studio. Ona 
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certain day in November Kensett went after break- 
fast to his studio, and was to have been followed by 
Mr. Collyer, as they had some special work to do 
that day in company. After Kensett had gone, 
Mrs, Collyer taking up the newspaper saw that cer- 
tain Indians from a tribe well known to Mr, Collyer 
were in New York, and she urged her husband to 
take the next train and goto see them, She her- 
self would. drive him to the train, as she was well 
accustomed to do, and then return home, Their 
island was connected with the mainland by a cause- 
way, which was only covered at high tide, and the 
two found it clear of water as they went to the 
station. But when Mrs, Collyer returned, the tide 
had risen, the causeway was covered, and by some 
misadventure of which nothing can be known, the 
buggy was overset, the horse lost his footing, and 
falling himself into the water dragged the buggy 
after him, drowning both himself and the lady. 
After some time, countrymen walking that way 
spied the disaster, and soon got word of what had 
happened, to Mr. Kensett, who hurried to the spot 
and was instant with the men to have the buggy 
lifted, but they refused to help, declaring that the 
law obliged all persons in such a case to wait for the 
coroner, and that only he had any right to touch a 
dead body. The truth doubtless was that this alleged 
respect for law cloaked a rustic superstition, and a 
dread of meddling with the dead; but however that 
were, Mr. Kensett refused to listen to objections, 
and the men still insisting in their refusal, he jumped 
nto the water in the chill November weather, and 
with his own hands, quite unhelped, turned over 
the buggy, and as he best could got the body of his 
dead friend to land. But his pious duty was then 
only begun, for she must be carried yet some dis- 
tance to her house, and by no persuasion could he 
bring any one of the mentolend himahand, They 
proposed a cart, but Kensett stoutly refused : would 
not on any terms consent to have the lady’s body 
conveyed in such a fashion. When he found that 
the men would not budge, he declared that he would 
carry the body in his own arms if he could get no 
help, but that in a cart it should not be carried. 
Seeing him thus stubborn, and with set purpose pre- 
paring to carry out his will, the men lent an unwilling 
assistance, and slowly, painfully, with all possible 
respect and reverence, the drowned lady was carried 
to her empty house so lately left; her husband com- 
ing home in the far afternoon, unsuspecting what 
misfortune awaited him. This event was tragically 
shocking to Kensett; the reader may picture to 
himself the misery of it, and the impression this 
backwood rudeness and cruel superstitious want of 
feeling would make on the heart of this generous, 
kindly man—a true gentleman, loving his friends, 
and filled with manly, self-sacrificing pity for them 





in this unhappy time. A few days after, he fell seri- 
ously ill, long hovered between life and death, 
struggling with pneumonia, and at length recovering 
to appearances, carried about with him the fatal 
germs that ripened on that Saturday in December, 


Dean Ramsay.—It is not given to everybody to 
write a book of anecdotes which not only bids fair to 
live, but which, although produced at an advanced 
age, achieved in the author’s lifetime twenty-two 
editions. But this is an age of large editions, and 
we must add that the public—always a faithful, and, 
we believe, a judicious friend to any author it accepts 
—is very eager to purchase works like Dean Ram- 
say's Reminiscences, which, while they recall old 
times and scenes almost historic, fill the reader with 
a cheering good humor and a love for his fellows, 
rather than a cynical contempt for humanity. Dr, 
Ramsay, the friend of all the literary men of Edin- 
burgh, the accomplished Churchman, the polished 
gentleman in “ Auld Reekie,” perhaps the only city 
in Great Britain which still retains any flavor of a 
literary reputation, was born so long ago as the year 
1793, graduated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
where he took a not undistinguished position, though 
the degree of LL.D. was bestowed upon him by the 
University of Edinburgh at the installation of Mr. 
Gladstone as Lord Rector in 1858. In 1830 he 
became Minister of St. John’s, Edinburgh, and wa 
created Dean of the diocese in 1841. He published 
numerous books and pamphlets dealing with current 


topics of ecclesiastical and general interest ; but the § 


work by which he is best known, and which ha 
stamped his name indelibly on the roll of modem 
littérateurs, is that in which he so genially and 
graphically portrays the leading features of Scottish 
life and character. That work first appeared in 
1857, when the Dean was 64 years old, a ripe age 
for an author; and it is a noteworthy fact that 
within a fortnight of his death, he was engaged in 
revising the proof-sheets of the twenty-second edi 
tion. He was also author of a “ Memoir of Sit 
J. E. Smith, P.L.G.,” published in 1827 ; ‘* Memoir 
of Dr. Chalmers,” and ‘Advent Sermons,” in 1850; 
“ The Christian Life,” and “A Manual for Catechis- 
ing,” in 18593; ‘On the Canon Law of the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland as it stood in 1860,” during the 
next year; and “Christian Responsibility” in 1864. 
His *¢ Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character,” 
which first appeared in 1857, was not so immediately 
successful as it should have been, but it is to be noted 
that from the nature of the book almost all the lead: 
ing reviews built articles upon it, extracting its good 
things with lavish indulgence. Dr. Ramsay, who 
held English orders, and for seven years served 4 


curacy in Somersetshire, was for some time 2 Dean § 


of the Reformed Episcopal Church in Scotland, and 
as a Churchman advocated modern opinions, both ia 
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ritual and doctrine. He always cultivated the most 
kindly intercourse with those who held different 
opinions in religion, and D. W. Lindsay Alexander, 
the Independent minister, dedicated to him his work 
on St. Paul at Athens, published in 1865. 


Henri Plon.—Nov, 25th, at Paris, aged 67, M. 
Henri Plon, the eminent publisher and printer of 
Rue Garanciére. The family of Plon, originally 
from Denmark, many years ago migrated to Belgium, 
but the deceased, we believe, was a native of France 
and learned his trade in the celebrated house of Fir- 
min Didot. In 1828 he left Paris for Amsterdam 
to organize the King of Holland’s printing office in 
that city, but the enterprise was not successful, and 
he returned to Paris, where first with M. Belin, in 
1832, and afterwards in 1845 with M. Bethune, he 
commenced and carried on an establishment now one 
of the largest in the city. He early saw the advantage 
of steam, and applied that power to his presses, and 
successively added stereotyping, electrotyping, and 
color printing, and after awhile added publishing to 
printing. In 1852, after the first London Exhibition, 
M. Plon received the honor of being named Cheva- 
lier of the Legion of Honor, and was appointed 
printer to the Emperor. As a printer, M. Plon had 
few equals, and perhaps no superiors. Such works 
as the “Life and death of Marie" Antoinette” 
“St. Catherine,” and the large paper edition of 
the Emperor’s “ Life of Czsar” could scarcely be 
excelled, 


Mr, Fohn Holland, the friend and biographer of 
James Montgomery, and who was himself a poet and 
most voluminous general writer, died in Sheffield on 
the 28th Dec., at the age of 79. 


George Palmer Putnam.—On December 20, very 


Ssuddenly, Mr. Putnam, the well known publisher. 


Mr, Putnam, who was the grand-nephew of General 
Israel Putnam, was born in 1814, and has been 
prominently known as the author and publisher of 
many books, Mr. Putnam's literary career com- 


)menced at the age of fifteen years, when he issued 


“An Introduction and Index to Universal History, 
Biography, and Useful Knowledge.” A great variety 
of works from his pen followed. As a publisher he 
was very active, having published upwards of 300 
volumes of original American literature, between 
1858 and 1868. The Tribune thus feelingly con- 
cludes a long obituary notice of the deceased : 

_ “Mr. Putnam not only held a conspicuous position 
in the trade of which he was an honored member, 
but sustained relations of intimacy and friendship with 
many of the most distinguished men of letters of the 
day, He was the publisher of Fenimore Cooper and 
Washington Irving, and the cannection thus estab- 
ished with those illustrious writers subsequently 
ipened into a cordial and confidential companionship, 





which remained fresh and unimpaired until the day 
of their death. He was himself an author of indis- 
putable merit, especially in the department of history 
and statistics, and his popular manuals on those sub- 
jects have obtained a highly favorable reputation as 
useful books of reference. During his protracted 
residence in England, he wrote a piquant reply to 
Charles Dickens’ “ American Notes,” which ex- 
cited not a little attention as a defense of the people 
of this country against the criticisms of the vehement 
novelist. Mr, Putnam was among the first to en- 
courage the early literary aspirations of Mr. Bayard 
Taylor, who was largely indebted to his influence for 
the suitable production of his works before the 
American public. He was deeply interested in the 
progress of literature, art, and elegant culture in this 
country, to which few men have lent more judicious 
and efficient aid, or surrounded it with a more kindly 
and genial atmosphere. Eminently social in his dis- 
position, he had the gift of facile and forcible utter- 
ance, and had long been in the habit of addressing 
public or festive reunions with dignity and effect. 
His counsels were always sought on occasions of 
difficulty, and every intelligent man among his ac- 
quaintance attached peculiar value to his opinions, 
Modest and retiring in his manners, he cherished a 
singular self-respect, and never receded from his 
ground but through the force of conviction. He was 
aman of the rarest purity and sweetness of life, of 
strong religious sentiment, and a model of excellence 
in the social and domestic relations, Mr. Putnam, 
though born in Massachusetts, had so long resided in 
his adopted city as to be indentified with her interests, 
and almost to be reckoned as one of her native popu- 
lation. His familiar benignant face will be deeply 
missed in our most intelligent social circles, and al- 
most every one who knew him in the pursuits of 
business will also feel that he has lost a friend.” 


Sir Fohn Bowring—On November 234, at Clare- 
mont, England, the veteran linguist, Sir John Bow- 
ring. Sir John was born at Exeter in 1792, and was 
educated at Moreton Hampstead, Devon, and after- 
wards received the degree of LL.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Groningen, and became a member of 
many learned and scientific societies. He was 
the author of numerous works on foreign lan- 
guages and literature, politics, political economy, and 
finance; was secretary to the Commission for investi- 
gating public accounts during Earl Grey’s Ministry, 
and was Commercial Commissioner from Great 
Britain to France, the Zollverein, the Levant, &c. 
Sir John was first editor of the Westminster Review, 
and held that office for many years; he was appointed 
British Consul at Canton in 1849, subsequently 
Acting Plenipotentiary in China from April, 1852, 
to February, 1853; next Governor, Commander-in- 
Chief, and Vice-Admiral of Hong Kong and its 
dependencies, as well as Superintendent of Trade in 
China, being knighted on receiving these last offices 
in February, 1854. He was sent on a special mission 
to Siam, ending in the treaty of March, 1855, and 
retired on a superannuation allowance in 1859. 
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George Catlin.—Mr. George Catlin, artist and 
author, died at his home, in Jersey City, on the 
morning of December 23, aged 74. He was born in 
the year 1798, at_ Wyoming, Pennsylvania, of parents 
who entered the celebrated valley after the close of 
the Revolutionary war. His father was a lawyer of 
reputation. During his boyhood, young Catlin 
studied fairly, but evinced a great fondness of fishing 
and shooting. As he grew up his father desired him 
to study law, and in obedience to his wishes he read 
for two years with Reeve and Gould, famous lawyers 
of Connecticut, under whose teaching he acquired 
sufficient legal lore to obtain admittance to the Bar 
with considerable credit. After three years’ rowing 
against the stream of his inclinations, he determined 
to relinquish the law and to become an artist, for 
wiich he had considerable qualifications. He estab- 
lished himself in Philadelphia as a portrait-painter, 
educating himself artistically at the expense of his 
sitters, He remained in Philadelphia five years, 
during which time he married. His future life was 
determined by a band of Indians who paid a visit to 
Philadelphia in all the bravery of the red man. He 
formed the resolution of visiting all the tribes in 
succession, taking authentic portraits of their chiefs 
and sketches of their manners and customs. In 
1832 he went to St. Louis, and went up the Yellow- 
stone River. He was gone eight years, and in that 
time he visited forty-eight different tribes, many of 
them speaking different languages. He brought back 
with him 310 portraits in oil, and 200 other paint- 
ings in oil, illustrative of the Indian games, religious 
ceremonies, wigwams, dances, ball-plays, hunts, &c., 
with views of scenery and Indian villages. With 
these he had Indian curiosities of every description, 
the whole forming a unique and very valuable collec- 
tion, which excited great interest in the public mind. 
He exhibited it in New York with such great success 
that in 1839 he went to England and exhibited it at 
the Egyptian Hall, in London. His account of his 
wanderings among the Indians, with copious engrav- 
ings, was published by John Murray, under an agree- 
ment which secured to Catlin the greatest possible 
amount of profit. He next took charge of the 
celebrated Ojibbeway Indians. Another party of 
Indians, of the Iowa tribe, arriving in London, were 
taken to see Catlin’s portraits and Indian curiosities, 
and recognized their friend Catlin, the great medicine 
man. He consented to take charge of this party 
also. He traveled with them all over England, and 
subsequently went to Paris, where the King, Louis 
Philippe, received the party with great kindness. A 
year afterwards he took charge of eleven Ojibbeways 
from Lake Huron, who had been exhibiting in Lon- 
don, but hearing of him, insisted on coming to Paris 
to see him. He took them through France and 
Belgium, where the party were very kindly treated, 











especially in Brussels, He returned to New York 
in 1861. He found time to publish, through 
John Wiley, a humorous sketch against sleep. 
ing with the mouth open, which he denominated 
“The Breath of Life.” The work is full of clever 
sallies and strong common sense, and is illustrated 
with facetious engravings. He again visited Europe, 
and published in London a small work on the “ Lifted 
and Subsided Rocks of America.” In this he main- 
tained the extraordinary theory that the whole chain 
of the Rocky Mountains were cellared by continuous 
caverns, through which rolled an enormous river, 
seven times larger than the Mississippi, whose waters, 
rising up in the Gulf of Mexico, produced that 
marine phenomenon known as the Gulf Stream. He 
returned to New York in 1871, and exh bited his 
collection at the Somerville Gallery, corner of Four- 
teenth Street and Fifth Avenue, with only moderate 
success. It was for the last time. 
regretted, says a contemporary, that in his lifetime 
Congress would not buy his collection. It is to be 


hoped that it will not, even now, be permitted to fall | 


into pieces. Apart from its intrinsic value, it has an 
historic importance which ought not to be overlooked, 


Mary Somerville. —On November 29th, Ms 
Somerville died at Naples, within rather less than 
a month of the ninety-second anniversary of her 
birth. It is probable that but for the recent publica. 
tion of her “Molecular and Microscopic Science,” 
few, at least of the younger members of the present 
generation, were aware that she still lived. Her fame, 
indeed, belongs all but wholly to the last generation, 
Before her first work was published, she may be said 
to have achieved a European reputation, though itis 
not easy to say how much of her celebrity was due to 
the fact that her powers were of a kind so seldom 
displayed by women. Experimental philosophy can 


scarcely be regarded as asubject unsuited to the female | 


mind. On the contrary, it is a misfortune to science 
that the peculiar advantages possessed by women for 
many of the more delicate branches of research have 
been so long overlooked; but mathematical analj- 
sis of the profounder sort has seldom proved attractive 
towomen, The exceptions are so few that they mi 
fairly be said to prove the rule; and it is probable 
that in several instances the mathematical power dis 
played by women has been overrated by report 
Mrs. Somerville, however, possessed an unquestion- 


able mastery over even the more profound process 


of mathematical analysis. It was hoped that thi 
power, combined with feminine fluency and grac? of 
expression (the possession of which powers had been 
assumed) would have enabled her to accomplish# 
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“Celestial Mechanism” within the comprehension of 
the general reading public. The attempt was scarcely 
succesful, It is not too much to say that the chief 
value of her version of Laplace’s masterpiece resides 
in the fact that the work exhibits an unmistakable 
proof of her mathematical power. It is difficult to 
conceive that any student of science could profit, by a 
study of the work. As a first introduction to celestial 
mechanism, it fails, because all the portions which 
present any difficulty are left uninterpreted ; while to 
the more advanced student the work is useless, be- 
cause such explanations as are given relate to the sim- 
pler parts of the subject. But it is impossible to rise 
from the perusal of the work without feeling that 
Mrs. Somerville herself had fully grasped the mean- 
ing of the great mathematician, and had followed his 
reasoning even where it had led him to the highest 
range of the modern methods of analysis. At the 
same time, it must be admitted that nothing in this 
work suggests the idea that Mrs. Somerville possessed 
in any considerable degree the inventive power which 
is the distinguishing attribute of great mathematicians, 
When we consider her work in other branches of sci- 
ence, a similar quality of mind is discernible. We 
cannot recall any of her experimental researches 
which were characterized by originality, or any pas- 
sage in her writings suggesting new ideas on the sci- 
entific questions which*she discussed. She possessed 
but little power of generalization; and we believe it 
is this peculiarity of mind rather than any want of 
distinctness in expression which has led to the defect 
characterizing her attempts to popularize science, It 
is not commonly recognized, but is nevertheless the 
fact, that the perfect concatenation of ideas through- 
out a chapter or section of a science treatise is alto- 
gether more important than distinctness of expression 
in individual sentences, desirable though the latter 
quality necessarily is, But in Mrs. Somerville’s science 
writings there is a want of sequence; and this is seen 
not merely in her general treatment of subjects, but 
even in paragraphs and sentences. We may take the 
following sentence from her latest work, “ Molecular 
and Microscopic Science,” as a noteworthy instance. 
Endeavoring to prove the eternity of the soul, she 
says: To suppose that the vital spark is evanes- 


| cent while there is every reason to believe that the 


atoms of matter are imperishable, is admitting the su- 
periority of mind over matter; an assumption alto- 
gether at variance with the result of geological 
sequence ; for Sir Charles Lyell observes that sensa- 
tion, instinct and sensation of the higher mammalia 
bordering on reason, and lastly, the improvable reason 
of man himself, presents us with a picture of the 
ever-increasing dominion of mind over matter.” The 
readers whom the popularizer of science addresses are 
more apt to be perplexed by a non seguitur such as 
this than by mere verbal peculiarities, It is remarka- 
ble that Mrs. Somerville should ever have been ad- 
vised to treat (popularly) of the “Connexion of the 
Physical Sciences.” But although Mrs. Somerville 
failed in that which, so far as the general public was 





concerned, she had taken as her task, and although 
it cannot be said that we have greatly benefitted by 
her researches, either experimental or mathematical, 
her career will always remain among the pleasant 
memories of science. Noris it uninstructive. It shows, 
at least, that the female mind is capable of receiving 
a degree of mathematical training which our system 
of education reserves exclusively for men. It more- 
over suggests the inquiry whether we have here to 
deal with an event exceptional from its very nature, 
or only rendered exceptional by our mistaken views 
respecting the characteristics of the mind of woman. 


W Fisk—The death is announced of this Eng- 
lish Artist, who painted several pictures which were 
engraved, and gained considerable popularity some 
thirty years since, such as ** The Trial of Charles I,” 
the ‘Coronation of Robert Bruce,” Leonardo da 
Vinci expiring in the arms of Francis I.” At a later 
period Mr. Fisk produced pictures of a religious and 
mystical character. 


HABITS OF LITERARY MEN. 


John Calvin commenced his daily studies at five or 
six in the morning, reading and writing in bed for 
hours together. If business required him to go out, 
he would rise and dress, but, on his return, again 
went to bed. As he advanced in years, he wrote 
little with his own hand, but dictated to secretaries, 
rarely having occasion to make any corrections. 
Sometimes his faculty of composition would fail ; 
then he would quit his bed, attend to his out-door 
duties for days, weeks, and even months together, 
and not think of writing until he felt the power had 
returned. Then he would go to bed, send for his 
secretary, and resume his labors.—The great Cardinal 
Riehelieu, who was a dramatist as well as a prime- 
minister of France, usually went to bed at eleven, 
slept three hours, would rise and write till eight in 
the morning, now and then amusing himeelf by play- 
ing with his cats, of which he was very fond.— 
Buffon, the naturalist, rose early and worked per- 
petually, His great “Studies of Nature” cost him 
fifty years of labor, and he re-copied it eighteen times 
before he sent it to the printers. He composed in a 
singular manner, writing on large-sized paper, on 
which, as in a ledger, five distinct columns were 
ruled, In the first column he wrote down the first 
thought ; in the second he corrected, enlarged, and 
pruned it; and so on, until he had reached the fifth 
column, within which he finally wrote the result of 
his labor, But, even after this, he would recompose 
a sentence twenty times, and once devoted fourteen 
hours to find the proper word with which to round 
off a period.—Cuvier, who raised comparative anatomy 
to a science, never had occasion to copy his manu- 
script. He composed very rapidly, the proper words 
falling into the proper place, and everything being 
arranged in a very orderly manner.—Bousset, the 
French divine, who left fifty volumes of his own 
manuscripts, rose at four, wrapped himself up in a 
loose dress of bearskin, and wrote until, from sheer 
fatigue, his hand refused to hold the pen. Then he 
would return to bed, take the sleep of exhaustion, 


and, on awaking, go through the same process 
again. 
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JOHN LEECH. 


Immediately before the close of the reign 
of the Old Sailor King, William the 


Fourth, and for a little while after the ac- | 
cession of Queen Victoria, there was walk- | 


ing the Hospital of St. Bartholomew, or 


rather sauntering through it, a young medi- | 


cal student who, for a quarter of a century 
afterwards, to the delight of his generation, 


was destined to be, in every sense of the | 


phrase, the arch-delineator of all the va- 
rious phases of English Life and Character. 
His natural endowments were in many 
ways remarkable. He had, to begin with, 
the keenest sense of the humorous. He 


had besides this an instant perception of | 


those more subtle facial lines, dots and 
dimples, that not merely impart so much 


mobile expression to the human counte- | 
nance, but lend to every face in the multi- | 


tude its instinctive individuality. His 


weapon or implement as an artist was | 
Repeat- | 
edly, no doubt, he handled with infinite 
Latterly he | 
became something more than simply an | 
adept in his capacity as a water-colorist. | 


almost exclusively a lead pencil. 


dexterity the etching-need!e. 


A couple of years before the close of his 


life he fingered the brush for the first time, | 
and with no inconsiderable skill, as an oil- | 
Otherwise, from first to last, his | 
favorite method of giving pictorial expres- | 
sion to the freaks ot his fancy, and to his | 
certainly most wonderful powers of obser- | 
vation, was by simply taking pencil in hand | 


painter, 


as a wood-draughtsman. And one of the 


marvels in regard to his consummate ability | 
in that particular—namely, as a wood- | 
indeed, as an artistic | 
worker in any way, was this, that he never | 


draughtsman, or, 


received any, even the most elementary in- 
struction in drawing. 


says of the lyrist. And just as truly one 


might say of this exquisitely dexterous and | 
limner that he was a born artist. | 


facile 
“ Reading and Writing came by Nature,” 
according to the grotesque dictum of Dog- 
berry. Most assuredly, in the instance of 
_ this extraordinarily gifted draughtsman, we 
may assert that his mastery of perspective, 
of proportion, of all the more delicate and 
recondite mysteries of his craft as artist 
appeared to have actually come to him in 
some incomprehensible manner, intuitively, 
Once only, when his brilliant and active 


Poeta nascitur, one | 


| career was prematurely approaching its 
| conclusion, a passing hint was derived by 
| him from a fellow-worker as to the mere 
| manipulation of the then, for him, unac- 
| customed materials of oil-painting. Mo- 
mentarily his friend John Millais, the 
Royal Academician, was then his adviser 
with a view tothe preparation of the great 
Artistic Humorist’s drawings in oil color, 
| for exhibition in 1862 at the Egyptian 
| Hall in London, Apart from that one 
little incident, John Leech as an artist was 
wholly uninstructed. He had the most 
truthful eye, the most retentive vision, an 
eve with plenty of collodion in it, accord- 
ing to the felicitous expression of Gustave 
Doré; and beyond that he had the readi- 
| est hand for the delineation of what he 
| either saw or remembered. Appearing be- 
fore the world ostensibly as a caricaturist, 
he was in point of fact no caricaturist what- 
ever. He was at once too genial and too 
accurate in his portraitures of Life and 
Character to allow his pencil to wander off 
into mere grotesque distortion, Asa rule, 
it might be said of him that every shining 
woodblock he handled was a little Mirror 
held up by him to Nature and Reality, It 
| reflected the forms and the features of 
| those immediately around him, in their 
homes, in familiar street scenes, on the sea- 
shore, in the moorlands, by the river’s 
bank, in the hunting-field, at the dinner- 
table, in the ball-room. Old and young 
were pencilled with equal dexterity, rich 
and poor, refinement and squalor, the vul- 
garian and the aristocrat. The astonishing 
flexibility or adaptability of this master 
humorist’s powers as a delineator (as thus 
evinced) undoubtedly sprang from this, 
that he was in a very literal sense an uni 
versal appreciator of the graces, oddities, 
absurdities, and whimsicalities of his fellow- 
| creatures, Folly as it flew he caught upon 
the wing with that unerring and unpoisoned 
shaft of ridicule—the pencil with which he 
transfixed it first of ail, and the pen with 
which he afterwards humorously labelled it 
underneath, 

It was certainly no common boon that, 
simultaneously, there should have appeared, 
just at the commencement of the Victorian 
Era, two such supremely exhilarating hv- 
morists—the one of the pencil, the other 
| of the pen, as Charles Dickens and John 
| Leech—each of them a simply unapproach- 
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able delineator of English Life and Char- | 
The novelist, who was five years | 


acter. 
the artist’s serior, and who survived his 
friend just half a dozen summers, started 
first into precocious celebrity, awakening 
inextinguishable laughter, with the match- 
less drollery of Pickwick, Afterwards, and 
but very shortly afterwards, the other, the 
worthy contemporary of that great Master 
Humorist of English Literature, the inimit- 


able draughtsman who wasto be the Hogarth | 


of his generation, came first of all very 
quietly, but full soon very prominently in- 
deed to the fore, as the most delightful 
pictorial satirist of his time—one whose 
pencil for five-and-twenty years together 
was the favorite, and fora while politically 
the most formidable baton of Punch. And, 


as the great humorous Novelist at the out- | 


set of his career dubbed himself, whimsi- 
cally, by the oddest pseudonym, Boz, so 


the great humorist Artist, the latter adopted, 


surmounted by an inverted tumbler ; inside 
the miniature decanter being discernable a 
minute flourish, through which the 
draughtsman’s name was aptly symbolized. 

Looking cursorily into his works, we 
see there the World and his wife—and all 
their children? Turning especially to 
what will always be regarded as his opus 


magnum, the five series of his “‘ Pictures of | 


Lite and Character,” what Life sparkles 


in fantastic procession! Life enough, one 
would say, to satisfy the fastest man amongst 
us-~Characters sufficient to set up a whole 
century of Twelfth Night anniversaries, 
What pretty girls are introduced to us by 
this delightful Master of Ceremonies! 
Precisely those one would like of all things 


to go gliding off with ina valse a deux temps, | 
or even audaciously to decoy under the | 


pendant mistletoe! Many of them resem. 
bling Scrooge’s niece by marriage, who had, 
as we know, ‘a dimpled, surprised looking, 
capital face: a ripe little mouth that seemed 


ever saw in any little creature’s head.” 


children ! 


Bovs and girls; old fashioned and young 
fashioned; little prigs in tail-coats and 


| white chokers, and Master Hopefuls up to 
| every kind of boyish lark and freak and 


absurdity you could well think of! Little 
Pickles and Meddlesome Matties! Jacks 
and Jills—-tiniest of gammers and tiniest 
of gaffers-—chubby-cheeked, golden-haired, 
pert, preposterous, shy, laughabie, lovable, 
kissable little imps of mischief! 

Oh, the rabble rout of these young 


| rogues trooping through the scenes of frolic 
| pencilled by John Leech, who was always 


at his best when delineating the innocence, 
the grace, the fun, all the bewitching and 
nameless allurements of childhood. One 
recognizes at a glance in those instances 
that the adroit hand must have been warmed 
into life by the throbbings of a gentle heart 
—the fervor of a loving and manly nature 


| being evident in these charming and some 
also on the appearance of his contemporary, | 
_ children, 
as an eccentric substitute for his autograph, | 
the fantastic hieroglyph of a tiny carafe, | 


of them really marvellous limnings of little 
«¢ Paterfamilias,” again, is there, 
portly and bow-windowed. ‘ Materfamil- 
las,” too, is there beside him, plump and 
rubicund. ‘ Flunkeiana,” puts us perpet- 
ually on the broad grin. ‘*Servant-galism ” 


| moves us at times almost to tears of laugh- 


ter. Ridiculous “ Old Briggs” is continu- 


| ally tumbling into more and more ludicrous- 


ly improbable predicaments. Nonsensical 
little <«* Tom Noddy” is constantly going 
it, at a terrific pace, up hill and down dale, 
across country, neck-or-nothing, heels-over 


| head, as Jack Bragg would say, * Right up, 
there, what Characters flit across the pages | 


straight down, and no mistake!” All the 
fleeting vagaries of dress, again, how Leech 


| embalined even them in the amber of his 
| ridicule! 
| once puzzled the late Mr. Pope, of Twick- 
| enham. 
| example, which were for all the world, as 


Like the straws and flies that 
Those long-skirted frock-coats, for 
one of those delectable pictures has it, like 


the Funny Little Men in the immemorial 
Noah’s Ark of the Nursery. Or those 


_ next-to-nothing Bonnets which another of 


the Pictures reveals to us as, at last, so much 
«* off the head ” in the wearing that they are 


_ borne behind the young ladies (as they walk 
made to be kissed—as no doubt it was; all | 
kinds of good little dots about her chin | 
that melted into one another when she | 
laughed ; and the sunniest pair of eyes you | 


through the streets) upon silver salversin the 
hands of footmen! The London ‘*Cabby,” 
moreover, as he is drawn here from the 
life by John Leech, appears occasionally 


| almost—if that be within the bounds of pos- 
Then, again, the children—John Leech’s | 
What a family he has left! 


sibility—more insolent than the genuine, 
live, real originals. His Ticket-of-Leaves, 
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again—what amiable young innocents they | 
appear in these pictures, don’t they? | 


With belchers conveniently loose about 
their bull-throats—the very thing to be 
whisked off for a sudden freak of garroting. 
Their ankle-jacks or high-lows, or what- 
ever that abominable foot-gear is called— 


the aptest pumps imaginable one would | 


think, to look at them, for dancing a fan- 


dango on the stones of the prison-yard to | 


the harmonious whisk of the cat lapping 
blood from the triangle. 
fast young men and old fogies, Patlanders 


with, clearly visible on their faces,a brogue | 


High- | 


that you might hang your hat on. 
landers with their kilted frames so firmly 
planted on their native heath that one 


their generic name is Macgregor, country 
bumpkins and foreigners, club loungers and 
costermongers, riders in Rotten Row and 
street urchins from the gutters of White- 
chapel, Lazarus in rags and Dives in ermine 


hang delighted, a laughing cluster of us 
with our heads together, over the wonder- 
ful store of fun heaped up, brimmed, and 
fairly running over in ripples of merriment 


from John Leech’s Collection as from the | 
affuent mouth of some inexhaustible cor- | 


nucopia. 
John Leech was born in London, on 
Friday, the zgth of August, 1817. His 


father was well known at that time in the | 


metropolis as Mr, John Leech, the propri- 


etor of the London Coffee House on Lud- | 


gate Hill. The family was originally of 
Irish descent, but had gradually become 
naturalized among the Londoners, insomuch 


that the future delineator of cockney life | 


and character in particular, was, in his own 


thorough and almost, one is tempted to say, 
a sort of typical Englishman. At an un- 
usually early age he went as a scholar to 
the Charterhouse. ‘There, under the di- 
rection of Dr. Russell as the head school- 
master, he remained for eight years alto- 


gether; Thackeray, who was his senior, | 
by six years, being, for a while, as a brother | 


« Cistercian,” among th’ number of his 
contemporaries at that old monastic insti- 
tution. When Leech’s education was so 
far advanced, he was removed from the 
Charterhouse with a view to his adoption 


Swells and Snobs, | 


| Legends of Thomas Ingoldsby. 


| latter appears to have been at once struck 
and fine linen—meet us, in motley con- | 


fusion, at every turn (of the leaf) as we | 


| nent publisher. 
| fortunate introduction Leech’s skill was 


of the medical profession. To that end he 
was placed as a.student with a general 
practitioner at Hoxton, a rather eccentric 
individual, who was afterwards, under the 
name of Mr. Rawkins, depicted by Albert 
Smith in his comical “ Adventures of Mr, 
Ledbury.” Already the artistic procliv- 
ities of young Leech had begun to manifest 
themselves unmistakably. While his time 
was ostensibly divided between compound- 
ing drugs at the house of the Hoxton 
surgeon and apothecary, and attending per- 
ipatetically the clinical lectures of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, John Leech was often covertly 
and sometimes overtly making pencillings 


| on the sly, or drawings in pen-and-ink, of 
| his instructors or his fellow-students. Ac. 
needs no assurance from any of them that | 


cidentally some of the most whimsical of 
these haphazard sketches came one lucky 
day under the notice of the Rev. Thomas 
Barham, the facetious author of the rhymed 
The 


by the remarkable originality evidenced 
through these droll limnings by the youth- 
ful and wholly untaught artist. In conse- 
quence of this, at an early opportunity the 


| young medical student, with a view to his 


| forsaking the surgery for the atelier, was 


introduced soon afterwards by Mr. Barham 
to the late Mr. Richard Bentley, the emi- 
As the result of this 


employed almost immediately as an illus- 
trator of books and periodicals — now 
sketching with his pencil on the glassy 
surface of a cube of box-wood, now etching 


| with the needle’s point on a varnished 
| tablet of copper-plate. 


For an interval there was some notion 
of his studying at the Royal Academy, 


| where, in point of fact, years afterwards, 


look, voice, bearing, and sympathies, a | he exhibited more than once in a way 


some of his exquisitely humorous but un- 
ambitious pictures of the genre character. 
His path of life, however, soon enough 
opened smoothly before him as an illus- 
trator for authors, editors, and publishers. 
Surgery was abandoned for once and for 
all. ‘The scalpel and the lancet were 
thrown aside for the cedar pencil and the 
goose-quill. Etchings full of comic power 
began to accompany the rollicking rhymes 


| of Ingoldsby in Bentley’s Miscellany, An 
| engagement was entered into between artist 
, and publisher, through which the former 
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undertook to supply Mr. Bentley with a 
complete set of embellishments for the Le- 
gends, the first separate issue of which 
humorous poems made its appearance very 
early in 1840, the author’s preface to that 
edition being dated, «“Tappington Everard, 
zoth January.” Remembering the wide 
popularity since attained by Barham’s In- 
goldshy Legends and Leech’s illustrations 
tothem, the wonder is now to reflect that 
not until three years afterwards (the preface 
to it is dated 2d February, 1843,) was a 
second edition of this doubly attractive 
work demanded. Another volume of a 
very different kind, the letter-press of 
which was prose, not verse, but the idea 
of which, from beginning to end, was full 
of humorous extravagance, made its appear- 
ance in the former year (1840) almost 
simultaneously with the issuing from the 
press of the earliest edition of Ingoldsby 
—a book, in its turn, like Ingoldsby, 
lavishly and most funnilly illustrated by 
Leech. This was Percival Leigh’s anony- 
mous maiden work, “«* The Comic English 
Grammar,” to which our artist contributed 
as many as fifty whimsical embellishments. 
Another effusion of fun and frolic from the 
pen of the same writer (better known 
afterwards by his cleve: travesty of Pepys 
in Punch, under the title of ‘ Mr. Pips, 
his Diary,”) made its appearanee in the 
following year, 1841, this time as a quarto, 
not, as its predecessor had been, a duode- 
cimo—the volume being entitled, with an 
especial eye to give prominence to the illus- 
trations, ‘* Portraits of the Children of the 
Mobility, drawn from Nature, by John 
Leech.” The author’s subordinate share 
in the production being indicated by these 
additional words on the title-page, “With 
Memoirs and Characteristic Sketches by 
the Author of *« The Comic English Gram- 
mar,’ P, Leigh.’”” Other volumes began to 
number up, for the adornment of which 
the pencii of Leech was secured. «Notes 
on Noses,” for one—** Broad Grins from 
China,” for another; the latter being the 
wonderfully drull sour de force of a young 
writer who died very permaturely soon 
after its production, Thomas Henry Sealy 
by name, of Halstone, near Cheltenham. 
In it John Leech gave to view, in the sketch 
of a queer little Chinese Droll hoisted out 
of window by his pigtail, when tightly 
wedged, up to the neck, in a porcelain jar, 





the very arch embodiment of “ Fun,” 
while, in another excruciatingly ridiculous 
little wood-cut, he depicted the extraor- 
dinary suicide of the jilted and love-lorn 
Fum-Fum, before— 

“¢¢ Go, my song!” said Pi-Ping in concluding this tale, 
© O’er the waters of fame with thine oar and thy sail ; 
And tell ages and ages, and ages to come, 


Of Faw-Faw, and Fee-Fee, and Fo-Fo, and Fum- 
Fum.’” 


Apart from all his fast multiplying labors 
as a book illustrator, Leech was pencilling 
as we have said, at every available or suit- 
able opportunity for one or another of the 
popular illustrated periodicals. Bentley for 
some time stood foremost among these in 
his regard, but his true stand-point as a 
humorous draughtsman was to be found 
elsewhere, not in a half-crown monthly, 
but in a three-penny weekly publication. 
Its discovery by him was at last rendered 
possible by the issuing from the press, 
under date Saturday, the 17th July, 1841, 
of the first number of Punch, or the London 
Charivari. Scarcely a month had elapsed 
after the starting of that new venture, 
when, as No. 4 of Punch’s Pencillings, 
those forerunners of the now familiar 
weekly cartoon, Leech’s earliest contribu- 
tion to Punch, under date of 14th of August, 
1841, made its appearance. The drawings 
filled up the whole quarto page with 
cleverly-pencilled heads and full length 
figures of ** Mossoo,”’ not grouped together, 
but each of them introduced separately. 
In the centre of the picture was a dogs- 
eared placard labelled “ Foreign Affairs by 

”? here came the symbolic leech in the 
bottle and glass, already described, the 
authorship of the cartoon being still more 
explicitly indicated, however, down at the 
bottom in the left hand corner, by the 
Artist’s autographic signature. Half a 
year ran out before Leech’s pencil gave to 
Punch his second and third contributions. 
These appeared simultaneously on the 14th 
of February, 1842, as two of the full-page 
series of ‘Punch gv. Valentines.” The 
corner of that Valentine’s Day number of 
Punch, who that has once seen it has for- 
gotten? Sketched delightfully by Kenny 
Meadows, the merriest of hunchbacks is 


| there represented as singing and dancing, 


with a kick up of one leg and arm, a shrug 
of the shoulders, and an ecstatic squeak, 
“Young Loves to Sell!” the said little 
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cupids being carried by him in wicker 
basket-cages slung before him and behind 
him on a balarced rod, one of them doing 


as Jove’s boy cup-bearer does in Rem- | 


brandt’s Rape of Ganymede. Within the 
number, two of the very happiest of the 
typical Valentines there portrayed by differ- 
ent artists, are the very two boldly and 
cleverly drawn by Leech, “* The Pet Par- 
son,’’? and, and as a reminiscence of his 
own younger days, ‘* The Medical Student.” 
After that he took his place conspicuously 
on the staff of Pvmch among its most facile 
and effective illustrators. For five-and- 
twenty years together he held his own 
against all comers, for long at the last un- 
rivalled and still as a social delineator 
simply unapproachable. His métier was 
there clearly enough, and as the phrase is, 
in no time brought to light. And it was 
this—the limning with ming’ed truth and 
humor, and often with a curiously combined 
grace and grotesqueness, all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, women, and children, 
exactly as they are in life, but under a 


variety of at once whimsical, and yet fami- | 
His sketches, in fact, cre- | 


liar situations. 
ated an entirely new school of art, one 
until then undreamt of, the artists being 
the kindliest of satirists, and hardly even 
more than nominally, as we have said a 
caricaturist. For several vears in the earlier 
part of His long and brilliant career as the 
great Punch illustrator he was noted there 
also as the chief political cartoonist. Lat- 
terly, however, he had yielded up to that 
position entirely to his friend and «ssociate, 
John Tenniei. As a draughtsman in the 
limn‘ng of these political cartoons, Tenniel, 
it may safely be asserted, has never yet been 
equalled. Many of Leech’s, however, in 
their wonderfully witty appositeness told 
at the time like ringing shots right in the 
bull’s-eye, and are still, the best of them, 
vividly borne in remembrance. ‘“ Johnny 
not Strong enough for the Place,” was one 
of these, as was that other one of the same 
statesman, as ‘* The Little Boy who 
Chalked up ‘No Popery,’ and then Ran 
Away,” the notion of which was suggested 
to Leech by Douglass Jerrold, the door on 
which “No Popery” was chalked bearing on 
its brass plate the name of Cardinal Wise- 
man. Another of these historical skits by 
Leech was a grand double-page cartoon 
delineating Lord Brougham as “ The Citi- 


January, 


zen of the World,” the learned ex-Chan. 
cellor, nose and all being there depicted 
in every imaginable costume under the 
sun, including among them Chinese, Red 
Indian, Turk, and Esquimaux. Occa 


| sionally, as in the instance of one of these 
| cartoons just now indicated, the subject of 
| a drawing was suggested to the artist by 


one or another of the Puach staff or through 
letter by some correspondent. These, 


| however, were the rarest of rare excep. 
| tions. 


Asa rule, the conception of a pic. 
ture was Leech’s own as absolutely as was 


| its execution always—the drollery of the 


letter-press dialogue or commentary under. 


_ neath being his also as completely as the 
| pencilled sketch upon 
| Apart from Punch, his labors as an illus. 
| trator, 
| varied, were at the same time but very 


the wood-block. 


while they were numerous and 


intermittent. There, on Punch, they were 
sustained, and for the best part of one 
whole quarter of a century uninterrupted. 
His first contribution, as we have seen, 
appeared in the number for Saturday, the 
14th August, 1841. His last contribution 
appeared on the morrow of his funeral— 
namely, in the number for Saturday, the 
sth of November, 1864. Upwards of 
three-and-twenty years are comprised within 
the interval. During the lapse of which 
period, thousands of delightful sketches were 
thrown off by this ready draughtsman. 
(To he Continued.) 


PROFESSOR WILSON. 


Within a short distance of the Windermere Station 
stands Ellary, where lived Professor Wilson, better 
known as Christopher North, his nom de plume, 
or we might say, nom de guerre, for a sturdy political 
combatant was Christopher North. He, as you will 
remember, wrote those rollicking articles in “ Black- 
wood,” entitled “ Noctes Ambrosianz.” He lived 
up there for many years. Nay, you need not 
go up to look at the house, for that is not the 
Professor’s residence, but quite a new one. After 
Prof. Wilson left the old house, it was occupied by 
Mr. Thomas Hamilton, author of “ Cyril Thornton,” 

if you know that book; I confess that I do not. 
| I have, though, a glimmering notion that it still 
lives in ** Blackwood’s” standard novels. Christopher 
North was well known in this district, and is still 
remembered. ‘Do you remember Prof. Wilson?” 
said I to a venerable man who sat in the chimney- 
corner of ** The Mortal Man” public house, ‘* Know 
him!” was the reply, “ Why, when I was parish 
constable he was drawed for the militia, and I had to 
take the notice. ‘There are plenty of substitutes to 
| be had, Sir,’ I said. 1 don’t want a substitute,” said 
| he; ‘I shall serve!” and so he did.”—Graphic. 
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BYRON AND HIS WORSHIPPERS. 


A curious controversy has recently sprung up in 
the Times as to the accuracy of a well-known line in 
“Childe Harold.” More than fifty years have 
elapsed since the publication of the last canto of that 


poem, and during that time many thousands of | 


readers must have learnt by heart the address to the 
Ocean, and many hundreds at least have been 
shocked by the ungramatical substitution of “ lay” 
for “lie.” It is rather odd, therefore, that the read- 
ing should now be undergoing a discussion as ani- 
mated as though the flaw had just been discovered in 
Mr, Tennyson’s last poem. It is yet more surprising 
to find that there are still many persons who, not 
content with admiring the 
Byron’s poetry, insist upon believing that it is abso- 
lutely free from faults. One class of enthusiasts 
hold that “lay” being obviously a vulgarism, can- 
The various 
readings which have been suggested are so obviously 
feeble, however, that this mode of escaping the 


not have been written by Byron. 


difficulty does not deserve any serious notice. Mr. 
Murray’s statement as to the authority of the MS. is 
conclusive; and none of the verbs which can be 


subtituted for “lay” have any merit beyond that of | 


being intransitive. Another class admits that Byron 


made a mistake, but regards it as wrong to dwell 
upon it. One of these gentlemen quotes a phrase 
from “ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers : °"— 

“ But hold!” exclaims a friend, “ here’s some neglect ; 

This—that—and t’other line seem incorrect.” 

What then? The selfsame blunder Pope has got ; 

And careless Dryden—“ Aye, but Pye has not.” 

Indeed !—’tis granted faith ! but what care I? 

Better to err with Pope than shine with Pye. 
This is all very well; but it does not meet the case. 
Neither Pope nor Dryden, as far as we can remem- 
ber, though we cannot pledge ourselves to maintain 
the negative, has made this particular blunder. * Pope, 
indeed, not unfrequently falls into grammatical errors 
from an excessive love of compression; and it may 
be—for upon that subject we must admit our entire 
ignorance—that Pye does not. But then there is no 
necessity for “ erring with Pope ” because you do not 
“shine with Pye.” The argument would be effective 
only as against critics who should maintain that 
Byron was inferior to Pye because he had fallen into 
blunders from which Pye is free ; and nobody, as far 
as we know, has said anything so silly, Whatever 
may be Byron’s merits, they surely should not blind 
Us to his faults. He can’t have faults! replies a still 
more enthusiastic writer. Byron is by far the great- 
est of English poets since Milton; and therefore we 
should humbly submit to any vulgarism or grammat- 
ical solecism of which he may be guilty. Byron 
must be regarded as an infallible being who is super 
grammaticam. As the captain of aship ‘¢ makes it ” 
twelve o'clock, so Byron’s language must be taken 
hot as recognizing, but as constituting, the law. We 
do not know, indeed, whether this privilege is 


magnificent vigor of | 


limited to Byron himself, or whether a usage once 
consecrated by him is supposed to become hence- 
forward part of the language. The extreme of 
fanaticism would be reached by the admirer who 
should continue piously to commit the same blunder 
as the god of his idolatry. If everybody who mis- 
placed words should take refuge under the plea of 
Byron-worship, the sect would be painfully numer- 
ous. It is to be hoped, however, that the admirers 
of popuiar authors will show their enthusiasm in 
some other way than by barbarously mutilating their 
mother tongue. Precedents can be qucted from 
widely read books for nearly every pestilent misuse of 
language which is current amongst us. Tv take an 
obvious instance, Dickens did much towards hope- 
lessly confounding the prevalent confusion between 
“ mutual” and “common,” when, in spite of pro- 
test, he insisted upon giving to his novel the title of 
* Our Mutual Friend.” There is always a tendency 
towards degeneration through the inability of the 
careless and ignorant to recognize the finer distinc- 
tions between nearly synonymous words, and persons 
who are capable of better things should do their best 
to resist any authority, however venerable, under 
cover of which attempts are made to obliterate shades 
of meaning. A wilful blindness to the errors of 
Byron, even if it does not involve the condunation of 
similar errors in inferior writers, is to be condemned 
in the interests of poetry as well as in the interest of 
the language itself. A poet is an artist in words ; 
and popular readers are not aware how greatly the 
charm of the most exquisite poetry depends upon a 
fine sense of proprieties of language which they con- 
sider as finical and pedantic. ‘The misuse of a single 
word may destroy the charm of a passage as decidedly 
as a false note in music. It is the fly in the pot of 
ointment which poisons the sweetness of the senti- 
ment; the little rift within the lute which introduces 
a jarring note, even when we are scarcely conscious 
of the cause of our annoyance. To what, for ex- 
ample, is owing the enduring charm of such an 
exquisite lyric as Herrick’s “ Gather ye rosebuds 
while ye may,” or of Cowper’s * Loss of the Royal 
George”? ‘The sentiment in each of these poems 
is not only commonplace, but is delightful because 
commonplace. The beauty of them depends upon 
the expression in the simplest language of thoughts 
which are familiar to everybody. But of course it is 
not enough to express common thoughts in simple 
language, or Tate and Brady, to say nothing of Dr. 
Watts, would be great poets. The quality needed is 
an exquisite sense of propriety in the use of words, 
which is amongst the rarest of endowments; and 
which, where it exists, gives a charm, as unspeakable 
as it is impossible of analysis to the utterance of a 
truism which in less skillful hands would strike us as 
trite and wearisome. To maintain a high standard 
of excellence in poetical workmanship is therefore 
the main service which criticism can render to poets ; 
and more harm would be done by encouraging laxity 
in such matters than even by a grudging recognition 
of the merits which make us unwilling to admit the 
existence of faults. 

The controversy, therefore, may be summed up 
very briefly. Byron has clearly injured a fine passage 
by a gross vulgarism, and it is a thousand pities that 
it cannot be excised. But it can neither be excised 
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nor overlooked by a critic who is faithful to his 


duty, and we should not consent to sacrifice the | 


language to the interests of a Byron or even of a 
Shakespeare. It is rather curious to discover that 
Byron should still have disciples ready to propose 
such a sacrifice, It might have been supposed that 
the Byron fever was over. No writer of anything 
like equal power ever committed so many poetical 
sins for the sake of temporary popularity, and Byron 
committed them with his eyes open. We need not 
dispute the statement that he is the greatest of our 
poets since Milton. Our judgment will probably 
depend upon the relative importance which we 
attribute to different poetical endowments. Nothing 
in Byron appeals to our deepest moral sentiments so 
forcibly as some of Wordsworth’s odes and sonnets ; 
nor is he ever so purely and ethereally poetical as 
Shelley in his loftier moods; but if sheer strength of 
humam passion, finding expression in language of cor- 
responding vigor, gives a mana title to the highest 
place in poetry, it must be admitted that Byron can put 
forward a very powerful claim in spite of all his affecta- 
tions and his brutalities. We are never in favor, 
however, of arranging poets in order of merit as 
young gentlemen are being arranged just now in the 
Mathematical Tripos at Cambridge. We know of 
no satisfactory scale which will enable us to say, for 
example, that “Childe Harold” deserves 1,000 
marks, and the ‘“ Excursion” 999 or 1,001. But, 
considering how conspicuously Byron’s poetry is a 
mixture of strength and weakness, of ennobling and 
debasing passions, and how even in his loftiest 
passages there is perceptible a false note of affecta- 
tion, we should have thought that the day of indis- 
criminating admiration ought to be over. In the 
very passage, for example, which has provoked the 
dispute, the use of the word * lay” is by no means the 
worst fault. The sense of the eternal and un- 
changeable character of the ocean is, indeed, given 
with admirable power, though we might raise objec- 
ttons to one or two phrases. But when Byron gives 
a misanthropical turn to a reflection which is rather 
melancholly than terrible, he immediately becomes 
strained and unnatural. It is not a true antithesis 
to say that the ocean despises the vile strength which 
man wields for earth’s destruction. Man cannot 
destroy the earth any more than he can destroy the 
sea; and the sea, so far from being a master who 
can, whenever it pleases, send him howling and 
shivering to his gods in its playful spray, is in fact a 
very trustworthy servant. ‘We feel that the poet is 
wilfully dwelling upon the destructive agency of the 
ocean, and willfully turning away from its great 
advantages in a commercial point of view. The 
power of man is shown as much in shipbuilding as in 
building towns; and the ocean would not have been 
able to “* mar the spoils of Trafalgar” if it had not 
been helped by the English cannon, It is not neces- 
sary that a poetical argument should be bound to 
logical forms; but in proportion as it is palpably dis- 
torted for rhetorical purposes it necessarily loses its 
effect. The same sense of incongruity pursues us 
throughout Byron’s poetry, and makes us feel that it 
is not the utterance of the deepest emotions of 
humanity, but of sentiments distorted and perverted 
by the irregular passions of a nature stained by more 
than the average allowance of corruption. 





Excessive idolatry of popular writers is indeed a 
common failing at the present day, and in one sense 
it may suggest some excuse for an exaggerated esti- 
mate of Byron’s poetry. Asa rule, the living idols 
are those who receive the most unmixed incense, 
There are two or three authors at the present day 
whose merits are undeniably great, and who may 
very possibly deserve most that is said of them even 
by undiscriminating worshippers. At the same 
time, no reputation is quite safe until it has survived 
the generation in which it arose and the school by 
which it was fostered. We may safely say that Pope 
was a great writer, because admiration for much of 
his work has remained in spite of his dethronement 
from poetical supremacy. But the all-swallowing 
devotion to modern writers is not only rash, in so far 
as it is premature, but it is almost certainly wrong in 
many points, because it insists upon overlooking the 
defects of its idols. We may say with considerable 
confidence that certain writers have obtained such a 
position that whatever they write is certain to be 
received with a chorus of adulation. There may be 
an undercurrent of disapproval gradually accumulating, 
and calculated, it may be, to produce an exaggerated 
explosion whenever it becomes safe to give it a vent, 
But at present any hints that there are spots upon 
certain suns is received as a proof of the mean jealousy 
of the observer, and he is summarily ordered to hold 
his tongue. Poor Byron suffered in his day from 
excessive adulation and the recoil from adulation. By 
this time we might have hoped that a calmer judg- 
ment would have succeeded. It seems, however, 
that the zeal for his honor burns as brightly as ever 
in some bosoms, and one reason is that his fame is 
felt to provide a convenient counterpoise to the fame 
of the idols who are now most fashionable. To 
praise Byron is by implication to accuse certain 
modern writers of defects from which Byron was 
comparatively free. In fact, our modern school of 
poets is weak precisely where Byron was strong. 
Wich all his affectations and his weaknesses, he did 
not fall into the errors of namby-pambyism; and he 
at least made a protest—an exaggerated and a brutal, 
but still a very effective, protest—against the adora- 
tion of mere prettiness, which is so fatal a defect of 
our most recent school of art. ‘There are chords 
in the human heart,” said poor Mr. Guppy; and 
we may add that there are passions, though we 
frequently try to ignore the fact. Some of our poets 
seem to write for the benefit of young ladies, and to 
be ambitious ehiefly to lie upon drawing-room tables; 
others seek to please small literary coteries, and lisp 
with affected simplicity in archaic costumes; and 
some who boast of shocking the proprieties only suc- 
ceed in being indecent without showing the mascu- 
line vigor which alone can be a partial excuse for 
neglect of conventional decorum. Byron is the 
last of our poets who, with all his faults, can be said 
to have written for grown-up men, and to have made 
passion, instead of refined speculation, the motive 
power of his poetry. Perhaps it is natural that, when 
looking back to his writings from more sickly and 
academical performances,. its merits should be un- 
consciously over-estimated. But, for all that, the 
sacred rules of truth forbid us to sanction the use of 
“lay” for “lie,” whatever the ingenuity of the 
excuses put forward in its favor.—Saturday Review. 





